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political ways of dealing with them James Bryce was 
probably the most “understanding” of modern men; 
as Walter Bagehot was in respect of the psychology of 


political behavior, and 





James Bryce 
By Franklin H. Giddings 


T respect of all that pertains to public interests and to 





as Herbert Spencer was 
in respect of evolution- 
ary processes in which 
behavior arises. In 
point of quality the un- 
derstanding of Bryce, 
traveler and observer, 
was the most percep- 
tive; that of Bagehot, 
with his genius for 
knowing “what goes” 
in Lombard Street, or 
in Downing Street in 
hours of crisis, was 
the most intuitive; and 
that of Spencer, the 
formulator, was the 
most reasoned. Of the 
three, Lord Bryce had 
the most generous and 
wide-ranging sympa- 
thy. <A true Celt “of 
the finest,” he could 
“get next” to all sorts 
and conditions of men, 
learn something from 
all, and without affec- 
tation give to all of his 
knowledge and_ wis- 
dom. In respect of 
men merely as human, 
he was the most under- 
standing. It is doubt- 
ful if any great scholar 














before him was person- 
ally known to so many 


admirers in so many lands, or had so many devoted friends | 


whom he himself had sought out. 


The many-sidedness of his personality and the multi- 
plicity of his interests were recognized while he lived. He 


The late Viscount Bryce 


knew how the world appraised him, and if it had been his 
nature to think about such things he could have foretold the 
tributes that have been paid to him since his death. All, 
that is, save one, which Mr. Balfour rightly described as the 


greatest, and the one for which 
Lord Bryce would most have 
cared. This was the eulogy 
which statesmen, assembled at 
Washington, stopped for an 
hour in their deliberations 

upon world affairs to offer. 

General verdicts, even his- 
torical verdicts, upon charac- 
ters and careers are not al- 
ways true to fact, but the 
common consent to regard 
Lord Bryce as primarily a 
man of affairs and secondarily 
a@ writer, notwithstanding the 
circumstance that it is as a 
writer that he is usually 
thought of, has abundant jus- 
tification, not the least part of 
which is the contrast to Mr. 
Balfour. By instinct and first 
love a philosopher and a 
scholar, Mr. Balfour became 
interested in affairs, first as an 
English gentleman who ought 
to be, secondly, as a philos- 
opher, and thirdly because, 
having developed talent for it, 
he has had a successful politi- 
ical career. With Lord Bryce 
it was different. The publica- 
tion of his “Holy Roman Em- 
pire” when he was only 
twenty-four, and its instant 
recognition by scholars of the 
highest authority, assured him 
success in the fields of re- 


search, but, although he continued his university studies, 


they were directed towards the law. Then, one after an- 


other, great enthusiasms seized him. Successful in legal 
practice, and Regius Professor of Civil Law at Oxford (one 
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of the most desired university appointments in Europe), he 
plunged into politics, administration, and diplomacy, and 
his chief writings, “The American Commonwealth” and 
“Modern Democracies,” were products of personal contact 
with political facts and of first-hand observation. 

His first ardor, which carried him into the House of 
Commons, was his intense reaction against Turkish atroci- 
ties upon the Balkan peoples. His second, which strength- 
ened and steadied his admiration of Gladstone, was his in- 
terest in Irish freedom, a cause to which he gave himself 
with strong conviction, yet with self-mastery and common 
sense. The third, to which he gave even more of thought 
and untiring effort, was his desire to see the English-speak- 
ing peoples—above all, Britain and America—united in 
understanding and good will. The fourth, engendered by 
the World War and what followed, was his interest in the 
possibility of diminishing war and extending peace. It is 
not overstatement to describe these interests as enthusi- 
asms, but they never bore him off the earth. Always get- 
ting at facts and weighing them, and always sane, he sought 
the way of wisdom, and usually he found it. Then the 
scholar and the philosopher in him from time to time took 
possession of him. He reflected on what he had learned. 
He assembled the chapters of his knowledge, and gave of 
his riches to fellow students and to the world. 

The distilled quintessence of conclusion was offered in 
those remarkable addresses at Williamstown last summer 
upon which I have heretofore commented in these columns. 
Lord Bryce saw the nobler possibilities of democracy; but 
he saw also that democracy will collapse if it becomes mob- 
mindedness or the rule of gangs of moral bullies. It can 
hold its own and serve mankind only if it is controlled and 
organized by men of character and intellectual power, and 
the Scotchman in James Bryce did not believe that these 
could be produced by education alone. Such men are born. 
They have “stock” behind them, and the supreme duty of 
society, as Bryce viewed it, is to see that the stocks that 
produce them have a living chance in the world. 

James Bryce had “stock” behind him, and the most im- 
portant matters to reflect upon when reviewing his career 
are the balancing of traits in his personality and the prob- 
able causes that produced it. His ability to understand 
men and history, as well as to be sympathetically inter- 
ested in them, was a product of it, for his traits themselves 
were contradictory. Fond of grammar and languages (he 
spoke seven fluently and wrote easily in most of them), he 
was also president of the Alpine Club, and climbed Mount 
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Ararat. Historian and professor, he nevertheless loved 
the scrimmage of a parliamentary campaign. A devotee of 
Irish freedom, he yet hated violence and was the most tact- 
ful of diplomatists. A Briton of the Britons, he was also, 
in feeling and in comprehension, an American of the Ameri- 
cans. 

And this was his “stock.” Doubly a Celt, the grit of 
Scotland and the genial kindliness of Ireland were blended 
in him. His ancestral Bryces were of Dechmont Hill, 
County Lanark, in 1659, and two of them fought in the 
Covenanting Army at Bothwell Bridge, in 1679. A grandson 
of one of these, the first of three successive Jameses, was 
the grandfather of Lord Bryce. A Presbyterian minister, 
it was written of him that he “was of the army of martyrs 
who shed their hearts’ blood, drop by drop, in the long, pite- 
ous martyrdom of penury and misunderstanding.” He went 
to the north of Ireland, where he fought single-handed and 
proscribed against state aid to the Presbyterian ministry; 
but he lived to be ninety and preached twice on the Sunday 
before he died. His wife, Catharine Annan, did her house- 
work, visited the sick, and taught her sons Greek. One of 
them, James the second, obtained a good education, married 
an Irish girl of County Antrim, became a Presbyterian min- 
ister, and an LL.D. of Glasgow. His son, the James now 
gone, born at Belfast, inherited no wealth, but was given 
the best of educational advantages, at the Glasgow High 
School and at the University of Glasgow, after which he 
became a scholar at Trinity College, Oxford, and was able 
to continue his studies (at Heidelberg and at Lincoln’s Inn) 
until twenty-nine years of age, before finding it necessary 
to begin income-earning by law and teaching. 

The meaning of these facts is obvious enough to one who 
is intellectually honest enough to face it. There are “self- 
made men,” inspiring examples and worthy of respect; but 
in the commonly accepted meaning of the words there are 
no self-made Bryces or Balfours, no Francis Galtons or 
Charles Darwins. To the making of such the continuing 
efforts and sacrifices of at least three generations of men 
and women of grit and faith, of physical soundness and 
quick intelligence, of moral strength and forth-going imagi- 
nation, are necessary. There must be “stock” and family 
continuity, and they must be productive of both children 
and income. The present attitude of “Americanism” 
towards family life, and our amiable belief that every ill- 
born dunce and slacker would make a sage and millionaire 
out of himself if he had “opportunity” and “kindness,” do 
not promise a crop of James Bryces. 


Long Days 


By Edward H. Pfeiffer 


HROUGH the low window the morning light 
Shoots, and we wake, we tillers of the ground. 

We fling the old clothes on. There is no sound 
Save the first bird-songs. All within our sight 
Lie the broad fields that we have fought so long, 
That we have trenched with seed and toiled to please, 
While pest and vermin, drought or too much rain 
Battled us, just as if we planned some wrong, 
Battled us till we sank on weary knees 
And cursed our lot that brought a crop of pain, 
A crop of failure that is bought with scorn. 
We reap a harvest of brown miseries 
And curse the barren day that we were born. 


Bent in the sunset, we plod weary home, 
Our plans, our dreams, scattered like wind-swept foam. 
We sink to sleep crushed down by tons of loam. 


And then we dream: Strange brothers, like us, till 
Through days, long days, through days that lengthen still. 
The sweat pours down their backs and care-drawn faces. 
They till in swamps and sands and stony places 

Through luckless days, that seem to have no nights. 

Their lips are caked beneath unsinking sun. 

Yet never do they groan, and wondrous lights 

Burn in their eyes. Their work is never through. 

We shout, “What work is yours that must be done 

Despite all fate? And tell us, who are you?” 


On, on they toil. One, hearing, turns to see. 

He answers with a smile, and sets his teeth: 

“Of new ideas we are the tillers, we. 

They lie within the earth, far, far beneath. 

Now, without rest or harvest, while you sleep, 

We battle on, like you, against mean soil. 

Give us your faith. We toil for all who toil, 

And we shall reap, and then you too will reap!” ° 
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The End of the Legislative Union 


A Sense for the Realities Emerging in Ireland 
By Stephen Gwynn 


barbed wire dividing Dublin Castle from the Dub- 

lin municipal buildings came away. It was the 
beginning of military evacuation, which marks the end of 
a political arangement that has throughout been main- 
tained by the sword. Henceforward Ireland will have to 
deal with difficulties of her own making. 

Of course she cannot be held wholly responsible for the 
moral inheritance of a revolution extended over more than 
forty years in its latest phase—which is continuous since 
the beginning of Parnell’s era. But, in sum, England has 
consented to abolish the legislative union and set up Ire- 
land as a free state; and Ireland on Saturday night last 
through her representatives decided to accept the offer. 
Or, more accurately, on Saturday the members of Dail 
Eireann by a majority of seven (in a body of 121 voting) 
consented not to reject what nationalist Ireland had in the 
previous month declared its readiness to welcome. Those 
who voted for the treaty appealed to the principle of 
self-determination: those who voted against admitted that 
the will of Ireland was for acceptance, but argued that this 
was not self-determination: it was a choice under duress, 
because of the threat of war. 

I never listened to a debate so fed with words remote 
from reality. There was this endless talk about the long 
line of heroes who had stood out against English sover- 
eignty, expressing the age-long refusal of the Irish people 
to be English subjects. Yet, go back to the seventeenth 
century, the last in which the Irish may be said to have 
existed as a separate Gaelic people, and you find Owen R. 
O’Neill, their greatest figure, fighting against Puritan 
England in the name of King Charles: you find Patrick 
Sarsfield fighting against William III as the soldier of 
James II. Through the eighteenth century Gaelic Ireland, 
“the old inhabitants of the island,” to use the phrase by 
which Lord Clare described them, lay paralyzed: when 
they came to life and activity it was under a leader of 
their own blood and faith, Daniel O’Connell, who lost no 
occasion of declaring his attachment to the English con- 
nection and the English crown. O’Connell’s attitude, which 
was that of Redmond also, represented in my judgment 
a much larger proportion of Irish preference than the 
Fenian ideal of a separate Republic, which is today in the 
ascendant. Unquestionably the treaty which brings the 
Free State into being has been accepted by a body of 
men and women who avow their intention of using it as 
a stepping stone to separation; Mr. Griffith is perhaps the 
exception, and Mr. Griffith has always sought for the dual 
monarchy which he is getting. But the true acceptance 
comes from the country at large, which is not theory- 
ridden. If Great Britain deals with Ireland as she has 
dealt with her other Dominions, I do not think that much 
more will be heard of separation. 

That is why I think the chapter is ended. Ireland is 
given its normal place in the loose fabric of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations: Ireland has its own future 
to make or mar, and a good many of those at present in 
responsible positions will certainly do their best to mar it. 
One thing, however, stands out: Mr. de Valera is an 
impossibilist, a fanatic pursuer of the unattainable, one 
who sees national freedom as a geometric formula, not 
a living and evolving organism; he is overstrung, unbal- 
anced in judgment, at the mercy of impulses; but he has 
in him an unshakable loyalty and a sensitive honor. He 
will give other Irishmen fair play. 


A SYMBOLIC act was done yesterday when the 


American readers ought to understand that by the 
Treaty a provisional Government is to be formed which 
will have for its assembly the Southern Parliament elected 
last year, representing 26 of the 32 Irish counties. This 
parliament is not identical with Dail Eireann. When it 
was summoned last June by the Lord Lieutenant nobody 
attended it except the few members who represent Trinity 
College, Dublin. Dail Eireann consists of all those who 
were elected to either Northern or Southern Parliament in 
1921 and who took their seats in the Dail with an oath of 
allegiance to the Republic as established. The Dail there- 
fore includes one or two men who were elected for seats 
in the six Ulster counties and who consequently have no 
seat in the Southern Parliament: it does not include the 
members for Trinity. Before the provisional Government 
can function and take over responsibility from the British 
Government, the Southern Parliament must be called to- 
gether. It is probable that many of Mr. de Valera’s sup- 
porters will refuse to attend it. They may, however, de- 
cide to attend and be an opposition. 

But the great difficulty concerns the disposal of the 
very considerable Republican friends, and above all the 
control of the Republican army. Mr. de Valera laid it 
down that his resignation carried with it that of all his 
ministers. But the Minister of Defense, Mr. Burgess (in 
Irish Cathal Brugha, pronounced Cahal Bruh), does not 
seem to be of that opinion. He is probably the fiercest and 
least scrupulous opponent that the new Government will 
have to meet, and the type which he suggests is that of 
Robespierre. What he will do, and what he can do, with 
the fighting organization remains to be seen. Its chief of 
staff, Mr. Mulcahy, and its adjutant general, both mem- 
bers of the Dail, supported Mr. Collins and the treaty; so 
did the best-known of the local commanders: but there 
must be grave division in the force itself. 

The sooner we get some kind of general popular vote 
the better. Possibly a few bye-elections would meet the 
case, and there are vacancies to be filled. But until then 
Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins will be in rough water. They 
have to face all the accusations that arise from the fact 
that they are abandoning the Republic and also are recog- 
nizing, even for a provisional purpose, the Southern Par- 
liament which Ireland violently refused to enter. 


Nevertheless Mr. Griffith has shown a power of states- 
manship that I certainly did not credit him with. He has 
secured support from all the Unionist business interests in 
the South: if he can ride successfully through the next 
fortnight he may even find Ulster preparing to make 
terms. Could he achieve that, and bring to pass the unity 
of Ireland, nothing could shake him. 

The election of Mr. Griffith as President, though it has 
been carried out in unfriendly and unfavorable conditions, 
nevertheless puts things on a rational basis, and he can 
presumably reconstruct his ministry. Mr. Collins, in the 
action of proposing him and in the speech by which he sup- 
ported it, brought into clear relief the realities of the 
situation. That is what Ireland wants. The couniry is 
sick of talk and will be impatient of any who try to hamper 
those who are willing to take the action it desires. It had 
no wish to be, in Mr. Griffith’s phrase, “crucified on a 
formula”—no matter how high and noble the formula may 
sound. 


Dublin, Ireland 
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When the Pope Dies 


How the College of Cardinals Elects the New Pope 


Pope is called a conclave, from clavis, a key. The 

name is justified by the fact that during the election 
the princes of the Church are actually under lock and key. 
This custom arose out of stern necessity, and can be 
traced back no further than the thirteenth century. Sev- 
eral times in those troublous days the need of an imme- 
diate choice became so imperious that the people resorted 
to the expedient of shutting the college up until an elec- 
tion was made. Such was the case when Innocent III died 
at Perugia, in 1216, and the election of Honorius III was 
in consequence accomplished in two days. Gregory IX 
was elected under similar circumstances at Rome in 1227, 
the election requiring but eleven days. 

In the Middle Ages a papal election might be held 
almost anywhere in southern Europe, but for a long time 
there has been no election out of Rome, and usually the 
conclave is held in the Vatican. The conclave that chose 
Pius VI in 1775, however, was held in St. Peter’s. Directly 
after the death of a Pope, under the direction of the 
chamberlain, the arrangements are made for the coming 
gathering. For centuries it was the custom to erect 
little wooden cells, each about nine by twelve feet; and 
the materials, numbered for putting together, were kept 
always in readiness. At the conclave of 1878 for the 
first time these cells were not used, but small apart- 
ments of three or four rooms each were specially con- 
structed in the great halls of the Vatican. These little 
suites were much more convenient than the cells, since 
each cardinal is allowed two attendants, who were thus able 
to lodge near him and be constantly at his service. On 
the other hand, this arrangement necessitated the spread- 


TT meeting of the cardinals for the election of a 


ing of the cardinals over a large space in the palace, which. 


made communication less easy. 

On the morning of the tenth day after the death of a 
Pope occurs the inaugural of the conclave. The cardinals 
form in solemn procession in order of rank, and usually 
proceed to St. Peter’s, where the mass of the Holy Spirit 
is sung, at the close of which a sermon is delivered by 
some ecclesiastic previously appointed by the college. This 
is known as the election sermon (“Pro Eligendo Pontifice’’) , 
and the preacher’s duty is to exhort the cardinals to lay 
aside all prepossessions and preferences of their own, and 
to fix their eyes on God, so that as speedily as possible a 
shepherd may be chosen who may be equal to the exigen- 
cies of the times. A master of ceremonies then takes the 
papal cross and behind him follow the cardinals. Before 
the cross go the attendants and the pontifical choir sing- 
ing “Veni Creator Spiritus.” Having arrived at the 


























Internatienal 
The Crypt at the Vatican where Pope Benedict will rest with 


his predecessors 


chapel of the conclave, the dean of the cardinals reads 
the Apostolic Constitutions relating to the election of a 
Pope, and each cardinal takes in turn an oath to observe 
them. ‘The dean exhorts them to fulfill the obligations 
resting on them in so grave a matter as the election of 
the head of the Church, and the cardinals then betake 
themselves to their cells or apartments. 

In the afternoon the college meets and receives the 
oaths of all 
the officers 
and_ attend- 
ants of the 
conclave. Of 
these there 
are a large 
number, of 
which it is 
necessary to 
specify only 
two: a gov- 
ernor, who is 
a prelate, and 
a marshal, a 
secular offi- 
cer.. In the 
evening the 
conclave 
is officially 
closed. Then 
all except 











the cardinals, |. 
their author- International 
ized attend- Papal Guards at the entrance of the Vatican 
ants, and the 
sworn officials are required to leave the palace. Aill 
doors save one have been walled up ere this; now 
the last is locked and the keys placed in the keep- 
ing of the chamberlain. The governor and marshal 
henceforth keep strict charge of this door and both 
egress and ingress are forbidden. To this rule there 
is an exception, however: a cardinal arriving late must 
be admitted and a member of the conclave may be per- 
mitted to leave on account of sickness. Three cardinals 
with the chamberlain verify the report of the official that 
all but those having business there have been excluded, 
and the chamberlain usually makes a further round before 
retiring for the night to assure himself that all is right. 
The night is spent in silence, the hours not given to 
sleep being presumably devoted to prayer and pious medi- 
tation. The chamberlain does not trust too much to this 
charitable presumption, but stations sentinels to see that 
no communications are held in secret during the night. 
In spite of this cardinals do manage to prowl about and 
electioneer every night while the conclave continues. On 
the following day the real business begins, that of elec- 
tion. In theory there are three methods by which a Pope 
may be chosen. The first is election by “inspiration,” 
“acclamation,” or “adoration,” for all three terms are 
used to describe it. This is accomplished in those rare 
cases when all minds turn at once to some one as the sole 
possible candidate and he is saluted by unanimous accla- 
mation. The election of Gregory VII is described as 
occurring in this way. The obsequies of Alexander II 
were performing and Hildebrand as archdeacon was direct- 
ing them. All at once clergy and people with one voice 
cried out, “Hildebrand is Pope! It is the will of St. Peter! 
Hildebrand. is Pope!” And he was immediately enthroned 
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and crowned. Such elections, however, though always 
possible in theory, have been rare and none has occurred 
in recent times. Another method is known as election 
“by compromise.” Not infrequently a deadlock occurs in 
‘a conclave and the cardinals agree to depute the election 
to a committee and to abide by its decision. Elections by 
this method have been not infrequent, but it has not been 
necessary to resort to it latterly. The commonest method 
is now, and probably always has been, election “by simple 
ballot.” 

The rules of Gregory XV for the preparation of ballots 
are curiously minute; in connection with his bull, “Decet 
Romanum Pontificem,” not only does he give a full descrip- 
tion but diagrams accompany the text, as sample ballots. 
The voting is secret, and therefore the ballot is in three 
divisions. In the upper part of the ballot each cardinal 
writes his name and title, thus: “Ego, Robertus Card. 
Bellarmine.” This he folds down and seals and it is not 
examined save it becomes necessary to verify all ballots. 
In the lower division he writes a number and a motto, 
known only to himself, so that he may be able to identify 
his own ballot in case of necessity, thus: “18. Gloria in 
Excelsis.” This he folds up and seals. All that is visible 
to the tellers is the middle part of the ballot, in which he 
writes: “Eligo in Summum Pontificem Rev. D. meum 
Card. ——,” filling the blank with the name of his can- 
didate. 

In general only a member of the College of Cardinals 
has been regarded as eligible to the papacy since the time 
of Nicolas II.. But he admitted exceptions to this rule in 
case of necessity, and, as a matter of fact, between his 
day and that of Urban VI (1378) nine Popes were chosen 
from outside the college. Since that time none but a 


cardinal. has been elected and the precedent has acquired 
practically the force of law. 
The voting sessions are held in the Sistine Chapel] and 


two ballots must be taken each day, the first directly after 
the morning mass, the second in the afternoon, usually 
about four o’clock. About two hours are ordinarily re- 
quired for the taking of a vote. When the votes are 
ready to be given each cardinal advances in order of rank 
to the altar, where the tellers stand, kneels and offers a 
short prayer and then, holding his ballot over the great 
silver chalice that serves as an electoral urn, he repeats 
in a loud voice the electoral oath: “I call to witness 
Christ the Lord, who will judge me, that I choose him 
who I judge before God should be chosen, and I will do 
the ‘same on the ‘accession.’” Then, laying the ballot on 
the paten, he causes it to slide into the chalice, salutes the 
cross and returns to his place. 

When the votes have been verified and counted and the 
result is announced, if nobody has received the necessary 
two-thirds majority, cardinals have the privilege of 
changing their votes. A ballot of the same general char- 
acter as the one before used is prepared, but in the middle 
each writes: “Accedo Rev. D. meo Ego Card... .” If 
he does not wish to change his vote, he writes in the blank 
space Nemini, nobody. At a late conclave a nervous or 
absent-minded cardinal wrote in his first ballot, “Eligo, 
etc., Card. Neminem,” and the ballot was read out by the 
tellers amid hilarious laughter of the cardinals. It some- 
times happens that exactly two-thirds of the total number 
of votes have been cast for somebody. In that case all 
the votes are carefully verified; the tellers open each one 
and if it turns out that any cardinal has voted for him- 
self the result is invalidated and there is no election. 

After the concluding of the voting the ballots are 
burnt in a little stove kept for the purpose; and when the 
people gathered without see the smoke go up they know 
that no Pope has yet been chosen. This is supposed to be 
their only means of information, for besides the oath of 
secrecy imposed on all inmates of the palace, no communi- 
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The Sistine Chapel, where the new Pope is elected. It is cut off 

from all communication with other parts of the Vatican during 
the balloting. 


cation with outside persons is permitted except in the pres- 
ence of the marshal and governor. Nevertheless, in some 
way the secrets leak out and the proceedings are reported 
from day to day with tolerable accuracy. The rules of 
Gregory XV provided that if a choice were not made 
within three days, for the next five days the cardinals 
should be restricted to one dish at each meal and thereafter 
should be confined to bread and wine or water until they 
completed the election. These rules have now been relaxed, 
but long deadlocks have also become infrequent. 

Will it surprise anybody to learn that, notwithstanding 
all these strict rules and these solemn oaths, there is often 
a great deal of wire-pulling and electioneering in a con- 
clave? As so often happens in our Presidential contests, 
the successful candidate is frequently not one of the sev- 
eral who have been hotly pressed by friends or have used 
all their arts to advance themselves, but a “dark horse.” 
Some of the ablest and best and also some of the weakest 
and worst of the Popes have been chosen because the 
favorites were only strong enough in the conclave to kill 
off each other. 

When, by any of these methods an election has been 
made, the dean of the cardinals goes to the Pope-elect 
and in a loud voice asks, “Do you accept the election, 
canonically made, to the supreme pontificate?” The 
answer is communicated to the assembly by the prefect 
of ceremonies. By a second question the dean asks the 


*new Pope what name he wishes to take and on receiving 


his reply announces it in a loud voice to the electors. The 
official act of election and acceptance is then prepared and 
in the meantime the Pope is conducted to the altar, if he 
has not gone there at once on notification of his election. 
The robes of a cardinal are removed, and the pontifical 
garb, made ready in advance, is put upon him. He is then 
placed. on a chair, back to the altar, the chamberlain puts 
on his finger the Fisherman’s Ring, and all the cardinals 
in turn give him the first obeisance, kneeling before him 
and kissing his foot and hand and receiving from him the 
kiss of peace. The first official act of the new Pontiff is 
to confirm the powers of the former chamberlain, or, if he 
prefers, to appoint another. 

Preceded by a choir singing “Ecce Sacerdos Magnus,” 
the senior cardinal deacon goes to the balcony and says 
to the people: “I announce to you a great joy. We have 
as Pope the most eminent and most reverend , Car- 
dinal of the Holy Roman Church, who has taken the name 
of .’ And thus the world is made aware that the 
Church has a new Pope. 

(Reprinted from THE INDEPENDENT of August 31, 1914.) 
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From Our Readers 


A Hearty Amen from 


Professor Rice 
To the Editors: 


I want to say a hearty Amen to your 
editorial, “As We Forgive Our Debt- 
ors,” in the number for December 31. 
I thank you for the publication of the 
article, and I hope it will arouse a 
public sentiment in the right direction. 

WILLIAM NortH RICE 

Wesleyan University, 

Middletown, Conn. 


Individual Responsibility 
and the Christian Idea 


‘To the Editors: 


I have read with interest your edi- 
torial entitled “Socialism in Eclipse” 
and note particularly the conclusion 
reached in the last paragraph. You 
say, “The real justification of the ex- 
isting order is that in it the founda- 
tion element is the responsibility of 
the individual for his own welfare, ang 
that under Socialism the foundation 
element is the responsibility of the 
community for the individual’s wel- 
fare.” 

Personally, I cannot see very much 
hope for the future on the basis of 
either of the alternatives which the 
above quotation suggests. As between 
the selfish ego-centric competitive ideal 
of the present order and the equally 
selfish but weaker and more deadening 
ideal of Socialism, as you depict it, 
there is certainly little to choose. As- 
suredly, the only hope of the world 
lies in the adoption of the genuinely 
Christian ideal, the foundation element 
of which is the responsibility of the 
individual for the welfare of the com- 
munity rather than the responsibility 
of the community for the welfare of 
the individual. Until we can get away 
from selfishness in one form or another 
as the prime consideration in society, 
we are never going to have a society 
that is worth while. When the indi- 
vidual comes to place first the welfare 
of the community, he will be able to 
achieve his own highest welfare and 
not until then. 

FREDERICK D. KERSHNER, 
Professor of Christian Doctrine, 
Drake University, Iowa 


Italy and the Germans 


To the Editors: 

Your correspondent who sends you 
his “Sidelights on Modern Rome” has 
in so far chosen well his title that his 
observations are much to one side of 
the mark. 

His assertion that “the Fiat and the 
big concern known as the Alti Forni di 
Porto Ferraio, great bitumen and lig- 
nite enterprises, and electrical organ- 
izations have somehow passed into the 
hands of German millionaires,” is ab- 
surd. A certain negotiation of the Fiat 
Company with a German concern about 
a projected motor vehicle, which came 


to nothing, was enough to start such 
a rumor, which was immediately and 
officially denied. The Alti Forni di 
Porto Ferraio forms part of the Ilva 
Company, which, having been declared 
by a report of its directors last March 
to be in a perilous condition, is now 
being rehabilitated with the help of 
the Banca Commerciale Italiana, the 
Credito Italiano, the Banca Italiana di 
Sconto, and the Banco di Roma. 

Hardly a week passes that a report 
is not circulated that some important 
corporation has been bought up by 
Germans, and it usually transpires that 
such rumors are started by competitors 
of the company thus libeled. This is a 
sufficient commentary on Mr. Meltzer’s 
statement that no people of the earth 
is popular in Italy except the Germans. 

He has this much excuse for saying 
so, that most Italians sincerely believe 
that their just claims were either ig- 
nored or actively opposed by the 
French, British and American states- 
men who framed the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles; and there are not wanting 
Frenchmen, Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans who agree with them. This feel- 
ing is of course ably exploited by the 
newspapers in the following of Nitti 
and Giolitti. 

Commenting on the unfortunate 
demonstrations that were made at Mi- 
lan and Venice against the French Mili- 
tary Mission the Corriere della Sera 
remarked that the feeling in Italy 
against France was stronger than 
against England or the United States, 
because Italians, having depended more 
upon French support, were therefore 
the more bitterly disappointed. And in 
regard to the same incident some 
French newspapers, including the 
Paris Temps, have had the candor to 
admit that “Clemenceau’s policy goes 
far towards explaining the present 
state of public sentiment in Italy with 
regard to France. 

HOMER EDMISTON 

Paris 


Great Museums and 
Struggling Artists 


To the Editors: 

Several statements in your article 
“Great Art Museums and Modernism” 
depress me sorely. I had felt so much 
in sympathy with the point of view of 
The Weekly Review that I only this 
week have ordered it sent to a dis- 
criminating friend. In this his first 
number he will read that “a great mu- 
seum has simply no business at all with 
contemporary art’? and that, if one 
wants to see the very best things done 
by the biggest mind, and the bravest, 
in the painter’s profession today, one 
is to go to “the small provincial mu- 
seums.” It is a good thing Lorenzo 
de Medici had a little more faith in his 
contemporaries; and his encourage- 
ment, I can assure you, has been of 
enough value to succeeding genera- 
tions, as well as to the artists of his 


own time, to deserve a better name 
than “sloppy humanitarianism,” your 
synonym for “doing something for the 
living artist.” 

Some of the most brilliant men of 
our day have sweat blood painting pic- 
tures the buying of which you now 
airily suggest as “the most delightful 
of sporting adventures” “for the ama- 
teur or the small museum.” 

It is too much! I ean go no further! 

But I did want to say please kindly 
find someone to endow a Luxembourg 
or a Tate Gallery before you discour- 
age the buying of modern art by the 
only museum there is to buy it in this 
great city. Quarrel rather with the 
scarcity of men of judgment in this 
world of ours. 

C. LAWTON. 

New York 


[This letter shows so many exag- 
gerations and misunderstandings of 
our position that we despair of clearing 
the matter up. Our contention was sim- 
ply that buying and exhibiting both 
standard and contemporary art cannot 
effectively be done by one museum. We 
did not call patronage of current art 
“sloppy humanitarianism.” We used 
the term to describe the motive for 
mixing incompatible functions. We be- 
lieve that contemporary art should be 
fostered by a special type of museum 
which does nothing else—a museum 
which realizes the probationary char- 
acter of its selections and is organized 
to distribute, withdraw or promete its 
exhibits. Such a museum should even- 
tually feed the permanent museums as 
the Luxembourg feeds the Louvre. The 
provincial museums buy current art 
better than the great museums because 
it is their main concern. Our practical 
counsel to the Metropolitan Museum is 
to beget its Luxembourg as soon as 
may be. In short, we did not propose 
that modern art should be neglected by 
the museums, but that it should be 
treated more intelligently and more in 
accordance with the necessary relativ- 
ity of all contemporary judgments. 
Something of this intention may have 
been obscured in the inevitable brevity 
of an editorial article. We are glad to 
print Mr. Lawton’s letter because it 
admirably illustrates that confusion 
which prompted our article—Editors] 


Letters of Hugo Grotius 
To the Editors: 


On behalf of the Union Académique 
Internationale, which is about to pub- 
lish the complete writings of Hugo 
Grotius, I desire to locate in American 
libraries and collections original let- 
ters of this eminent Dutch statesman 
and author. I shall be greatly obliged 
for any information on this material. 
It may be sent to me in care of the 
Holland-America Line, 24 State Street, 
New York. 

PROFESSOR Dr. A. EEKHOF 

Leyden University, 

Leyden, Holland 
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tisement by “The Friends of Soviet Russia” ap- 
pealing for aid to be sent through them to the 
Russian famine sufferers. 

The advertisement was secured by a member of our 
advertising staff, and copy was obtained on the eve of 
going to press. 

As an appeal for a humane purpose, no matter from 
what source, the editors would have had no objection 
to its insertion; but had they had an opportunity to 
examine its actual contents they would have refused 
acceptance. Several statements in it are in the nature 
of a malignant attack upon the great work of humanity 
being done by the American Relief Administration, 
though that body is not explicitly named. 

We regret extremely that this paper should have 
been used as a vehicle for the dissemination of false 
and mischievous accusations against one of the noblest 
undertakings now being carried on for the benefit of a 
suffering world. 

Though we do not believe that many intelligent 
readers have been misled, we are very glad to offset 
the advertisement of last week by a corresponding full- 
page advertisement which we are inserting gratis for 
the American Relief Administration in this issue. 

We trust that many of our readers will take the op- 
portunity to contribute liberally to this most worthy of 
all causes. . 


The Farmer’s Troubles 
M BRYAN was quite right in asserting, at the 


T our issue of last week there appeared an adver- 


National Agricultural Conference at Washing- 


ton, that the farmers are worse off today 
than they have been for thirty years. The sufferings 
of the farmer thirty years ago were produced by the 
same cause as that which makes his condition today 
so distressing—the great fall in the prices of agricul- 
tural products, and especially the prices of the chief 
agricultural staples. These prices have fallen far more 
rapidly than general prices, far more rapidly than 
wages; and, to add to the farmer’s distress, he has 
in many cases placed himself under a load of debt, 
incurred under the influence of the sanguine hopes of 
the boom period, and at the high prices of that period. 
To promote the recovery of the farmer from this con- 
dition, to make him once more prosperous and con- 
tented, is an object to which every one of us, in public 
or in private station, must be glad to contribute. And 
the attainment of that object is hardly less essential 
to the prosperity of the nation as a whole than it is 
to the farmer’s own welfare. 


The President’s Speech 
President Harding’s speech at the Agricultural 
Conference was based on a full recognition of the 
seriousness of the situation as a national, and not only 
a farmers’, problem; and what he said has been re- 
ceived with a general chorus of approval. Yet its merit 


should not be allowed to obscure the fact that the most 
that can be accomplished by any of the measures that 
he advocated is a comparatively slight alleviation of 
the farmer’s condition in such a time as this. His 
recommendations and suggestions are gcod; but still 
better is the absence in the speech of any encourage- 
ment to futile or mischievous schemes of attempted 
relief. So far as the greatest hardship which the 
farmers are suffering is concerned—the hardship 
caused by the state of prices and by the burden of 
debts incurred in boom times—the remedy can come 
only through the operation of world-wide forces. 

We say this not by way of belittling the remedial 
possibilities of wise action, but of warning against 
false hopes. The three principal agencies of improve- 
ment upon which the President dwelt in his speech are 
codperation, better knowledge of the prospects of sup- 
ply and demand, and improved credit facilities. Every 
one of these agencies is capable of greatly benefiting 
the farmer; no one of them, nor all three combined, can 
avert the major part of the distress that falls upon the 
farmer in such a time of price-convulsion as we have 
been going through. 


Coéperation 

Of the three agencies to which the President di- 
rected the earnest attention of the farming commun- 
ity, codperation is the one that seems to us to carry 
most promise of benefit on a great scale. By intelligent 
codperation among producers, a great deal may be 
saved to the farmer—and possibly also to the con- 
sumer, though of that we are more doubtful—which 
now goes to middlemen. But this is true rather in 
the case of specialties than in that of the great staples. 
Dairy products, fruit, and supplies destined for neigh- 
boring markets, can be handled to great advantage by 
properly conducted farmérs’ organizations; but 
whether much can be done for the marketing of wheat, 
or corn, or cotton, or meat, on appreciably better terms 
than are obtained in the ordinary course of business, 
seems to us highly doubtful. Codperation, however, 
would naturally bring about a greater interest in, and 
a more intelligent attention to, the raising of products 
which the individual farmer cannot easily and advan- 
tageously dispose of; and in this way, as well as in the 
actual obtaining of higher prices, his condition would 
be materially improved. 


Keeping the Farmer Informed 

The general diffusion of knowledge of the state and 
prospects of the market, in the case of the great 
staples, would undoubtedly be of substantial benefit; 
but the extent of this benefit may easily be overesti- 
mated. About twenty years ago, through the efforts 
of a man of remarkable energy and imagination, David 
Lubin of California, there was established the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, which has operated 
under the sanction of a number of the principal Gov- 
ernments of the world, the lead having been given by 
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the King of Italy. The systematic information which 
the Institute has made accessible by its bulletins or 
reports has doubtless been of marked benefit; and a 
more effective dissemination of such information is 
desirable. But we should be deluding ourselves if we 
imagined that the major distresses of the farmer— 
those coming with a violent up-and-down movement of 
prices such as that of the last five years—can in any 
great degree be averted by such means. Unless the 
farmers can be bound together in a great conspiracy 
to limit production—and few will assert that this is 
either practicable or desirable—nothing can be done to 
affect in a vital degree those variations of supply and 
demand which are the controlling factors in the 
farmer’s trouble. 


What Credit Can—and Cannot—Do for the Farmer 

It is, however, to the possibilities of credit that the 
minds of farmers, and of most people who are anxiously 
pondering the farmer’s plight, chiefly turn. It is a 
commendable feature of the President’s speech that 
he spoke of the need of credit facilities as a means 
whereby the farmer may be supplied with working 
capital, and not as a means of holding on to his prod- 
ucts when prices are low, in the hope of a rise. Working 
capital, beyond his own immediate resources but not 
beyond his clear ability to pay out of his produce, is a 
real desideratum to the farmer, as to any other pro- 
ducer; and while the subject presents peculiar difficul- 
ties, the example of other countries, and especially of 
Germany for many years before the war, shows how 
much the provision of such credit may promote agri- 
cultural productivity and agricultural welfare. The 


attention now being devoted to this problem by very 


able men will, we trust, show large results. And we 
are the more hopeful of this because the tempting, but 
thoroughly mistaken, notion that farmers would gain 
by having easy access to vast quantities of credit for 
the purpose of holding on to their crops when they are 
not satisfied with the current price, seems to have 
fallen into the discredit it deserves. Whatever it may 
look like to the farmer, borrowing on his guess as to 
future prices is a gamble, and one in which he cannot 
afford to indulge. How terrible would now be the con- 
dition of our cotton planters if they had hung on to 
their cotton—as they most assuredly wished to—when 
it first began to fall below 40 cents! Instead of get- 
ting 30 or 25 cents for it, they would have got 20 or 15, 
besides paying interest on the borrowed money! Un- 
questionably many a cotton raiser was saved from dis- 
aster by not having access to easy credit for the pur- 
pose of hoarding his crop. 

With the understanding that no miracles are to be 
accomplished, it is matter for congratulation that the 
thought of the country, as well as of the farmers them- 
selves, is so earnestly directed toward the farmer’s 
problem. The one unfortunate feature is the idea of 
using the power of the Congressional bloc as a means 
of political intimidation. So great and fundamental 
an interest as that of the farmers naturally exerts a 
strong pressure upon legislative action; as a matter of 
fact, it always has done so in this country. But a class 
interest definitely organized as a bloc is pretty sure 
not only to exercise the pressure natural in the circum- 
stances, but to undertake a tyrannical dictation that 
Overrides all reason and reduces legislative discretion 
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to impotence. How evil this is from the standpoint 
of the nation, requires no pointing out; but even from 
the standpoint of the farmer’s own interest it should 
be rejected as sure to lead to legislative folly, injurious 
alike to its supposed beneficiaries and to the country 
at large. 


A Pontificate Beset with Trials 


T fell to the lot of Cardinal della Chiesa, Benedict 
I XV, to be entrusted with the keys of St. Peter 
during the most trying period of the Church’s his- 
tory since the French Revolution. To conduct the 
affairs of that world-wide institution through four 
years of the greatest of wars and three years of its 
troubled aftermath was an undertaking to tax the sa- 
gacity and energy of the ablest and wisest of men. 
The gentle Pius X passed away just after the mighty 
conflict had begun, and the Italian nobleman and diplo- 
matist who succeeded him was under no illusions as to 
the difficulties of his task—the choice had fallen on him 
largely because it was felt that the perilous situation 
which faced the Church demanded the services of a 
man of his special] equipment. The passions of men ran 
high and his flock was divided between the contending 
forces. Both sides were bound to exert the utmost 
pressure upon him, and in the heat of the struggle 
charges and counter-charges of partisanship were 
bandied about, not seldom reflecting religious animosi- 
ties. In all this it must be remembered that the first 
concern of the Pontiff was the Church of which he was 
the shepherd and the spiritual welfare of that large 
body of humanity which looked to that Church as a 
rock of safety in the midst of an engulfing flood. He 
might with propriety seek to reconcile the opposing 
forces and alleviate the sufferings of the innocent, but 
he could no more intervene on one side or the other 
than could the Red Cross. That he acquitted himself 
with dignity and discretion is now generally realized. 
There is cause to be thankful that when the conflict 
came the Church had already lost its temporal power, 
that there were not involved material interests which 
would almost certainly have interjected serious political 
complications. Those who are not of the Roman faith 
and especially those who fear, and with reason, the 
interference of the Catholic hierarchy in educational 
matters, and even in local politics in some parts of the - 
world, are wont to forget that the Church is a great 
historic institution which time after time has stood as 
a bulwark against the tide of popular fallacies and 
subversive movements. If at times it has gone to 
extremes in its conservatism, the other side of the pic- 
ture must not be overlooked. The firmness with which 
the Church, while giving encouragement to the aspira- 
tions of the working masses, has stood out against 
Socialism and its seductive theories, has been of inval- 
uable service. 

That the Church has gained in spiritual strength by 
the loss of temporal power is now manifest. The 
changed relations between the Vatican and the Quirinal 
indicate an acceptance of this truth. There can be no 
doubt that Benedict XV did much to promote this better 
relationship and there is a strong possibility that in 
the choice of his successor there may be signified the 
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abandonment of the “prisoner in the Vatican” attitude. 
A recognition of the true position of the Church in 
Italy cannot but strengthen its power for spiritual good 
throughout the world. 

Within the Church the “Modernist” struggle will gc 
on. It is the age-long struggle between the radicals 
and conservatives. Benedict XV owed his election partly 
to the belief not only that he would handle the political 
situation with diplomatic skill, but that he would stand 
as a rock against the modernist influences which the 
conservative College of Cardinals felt were making a 
dangerous inroad upon the stability of the foundations 
of faith. That such dangers existed is evidenced by 
the participation of some of the clergy in distinctly 
radical activities, but they were undoubtedly greatly 
exaggerated. The spiritual Church has little to fear 
from free discussion and the frank analysis of new 
ideas, as far as its best interests are concerned. The 
loose thinkers and emotional agitators are noisy but 
not numerous or influential and the Church cannot 
afford to cramp the really progressive men of the clergy 
who would keep it abreast of the times. We hope that 
in this regard in particular the present Conclave will 
act wisely in making its choice. 


America Shares in Britain’s 
Loss 


ORD BRYCE did more than any other person in 
L recent times to make plain the abiding kinship 
of English and American life. There was in 
him a blending of heart and mind which Americans had 
a pleasant way of assuming was as representative of 
their best as of England’s. We held up his personality 
and achievement as a shining example of what our 
civilization could produce when in good working order. 
During the last years of his Ambassadorship he had 
become so much an American institution that no large 
public function seemed quite complete without his pres- 
ence, or without at least some message from him. One 
could fancy Lord Bryce seeing the deeper meaning of 
this compliment and being content. 

With all his scholarship and culture, Lord Bryce had 
a ruggedness of mind and character which suggested 
the pioneer. This, no doubt, somewhat accounted for 

‘the especial sympathy and understanding with which he 
watched the growth of the great Western Republic. 
There was nothing machine-made about him or his 
aspirations. In his own career is seen the sturdy evo- 
lution of ideals tenaciously championed. As lately as 
last summer, he was looking forward to preparing three 
volumes the work on any one of which would have 
seemed formidable to most men; and as yet he had 
given little or no thought to that comfortable occupa- 
tion to which the octogenarian may justifiably turn— 
the writing of his memoirs. 

Lord Bryce died “with his boots on,” in a manner that 
strongly appeals to Americans. It is just possible that 
even one such example as that which his life furnishes 
will do much to offset the howlings of our “intelligent- 
sia,” who are all for Continental ideals and “death on” 
England. But England is rich in such examples, if we 
would but look about. If Lord Morley or Mr. Balfour 
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or a host of others had dwelt among us, we should have 
felt something of the same warmth toward them. 
America should be jealous of her treasures, and one of 
the most precious is the tradition of steady striving 
toward rugged, democratic ideals which was brought 
from England and in the pursuance of which, shoulder 
to shoulder, the two countries can enormously aid the 
world’s progress toward peace and security. 


Incorporation of Labor Unions 


F compulsory incorporation of labor unions—such 
] as is likely to be urged on the present session of 
the New York Legislature—were the best way, or 
the only way, to make such unions legally answerable in 
damages for breaches of contract, we should be in- 
clined to support that policy. But we know, on the 
contrary, that incorporation is not the only way; and 
we believe that under present circumstances it is not 
even the best way. 

In New York and several other states labor unions, in 
their status of unincorporated “voluntary associations,” 
may already sue and be sued at law, and are already 
about as fully liable in damages for breach of contract 
as they would be if they had the status of corporations. 
This seems to us a responsibility to which labor unions, 
like any other group of people acting in concert, are 
justly liable; and we think that states now lacking 
statutes making labor unions, along with all other vol- 
untary associations, answerable in this fashion would 
do well to adopt such laws. 

Because labor unions are already liable under the 
New York law, Mr. Gompers’ recently announced ob- 
jections to the expected New York campaign for in- 
corporation must be taken with suitable interpreta- 
tions. Mr. Gompers represents, in fact, the theory 
that labor unions should be exempted from all legal 
responsibility. His assertion that the New York plan 
is a cover under which unions may be so “mulcted” in 
damages that they could not gather sufficient funds to 
“resist the encroachments of citizens’ alliances,” will 
not bear examination. There-would be some slight dif- 
ferences in the form of practice, if unions were incor- 
porated; but in New York, at least, their liability would 
not be substantially greater than it already is. It is 
any legal liability for damages that Mr. Gompers ob- 
jects to; and this is shown not only by his own past 
record of opposition to all law that may be cited 
against a union, but by the opposition of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Labor to the law passed 
in that state last year making unions liable as they 
now are in New York. Mr. Gompers’ statement of his 
objection implies that if unions were liable in damages, 
a multitude of suits would at once deplete their funds. 
But he is answered by the plain fact that no such 
thing has happened in New York, where suits against 
unions have been rather numerous in the past few 
years. 

There are other aspects, however, to the incorporation 
policy. The corporate form is a privilege extended by 
the state to bodies of persons who wish to do 
business under the limited liability rule that applies 
to stockholders in a corporation: and the state exacts 
in return detailed annual reports of funds and busi- 
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ness, and liability to taxation. So far as individual 
liability goes, the members of a union would be better 
protected by the corporate form, for then the indi- 
vidual liability would be limited, while now under the 
associations law it is unlimited—as the Danbury Hat- 
ters cdse strikingly proved. But the corporate form 
was devised for groups of people doing a commercial 
business for profit. Labor unions do not fall into that 
classification, and consequently the corporate form is 
wholly unsuited to the conduct of their affairs. Unless 
there are other compelling reasons, they should not, 
it seems to us, be required to conform to such an 
unsuitable mechanism. A very practical difficulty in 
the way is that a statute requiring unions to incor- 
porate would be obliged for constitutional reasons to 
apply to all voluntary associations, thus imposing a 
heavy and quite useless burden on a multitude of other 
groups. 

We suspect that what the union leaders fear, aside 
from legal liability for breach of contract, is the com- 
bination of publicity for funds and the taxation that 
would be involved in the corporate form for unions. 
The recent history of corruption in the New York 
building trades unions suggests that if those unions 
had been incorporated, their annual reports to the 
state authorities might have opened to the public an 
earlier opportunity to discover and check their exac- 
tions—but this is perhaps open to argument. What is 
clearer is that public knowledge of the extent of union 
funds, and of their management might strengthen pub- 
lic opposition to some union policies; while taxation 
of union funds, already amounting in the aggregate 
to a very large total, would open possibilities of a very 
interesting sort. We doubt if the public wants, at 
present, to tax labor union funds: but it may later come 
to that position. 


The Allied Debt Question 


Arthur Richmond Marsh, devotes the leading ar- 


ii a recent issue of the Economic World, its editor, 
ticle to “The Question of the Remission of the Al- 


lied Indebtedness to the United States.” His position is 
decidedly adverse to such remission. 

The article is devoted in part to answering an argu- 
ment in favor of remission which has not been used in 
the advocacy of that cause in these columns—the argu- 
ment, namely, that a flood of foreign goods sent here 
in payment of interest or principal of the debt would 
have a disastrous effect on our industries and on our 
business generally. 

Mr. Marsh makes a strong answer to this argument. 
The bringing down of the prices of manufdctured 
goods, and with them of industrial wages, would, he 
says, do the country more good than harm: it would 
hasten the return of prosperity to our farmers and to 
many other classes that have been hit by the high 
prices; and, while it might cause temporary injury to 
some of our industries it would place them on that 
solid basis which is necessary to the return of perma- 
nent prosperity. There is much to be said for this 
view, as there is also for the opposite view—the view 
that abnormal stimulation of imports by required pay- 
ments on the war debt in the near future would be 
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a disturbing factor which, in these unsettled times, our 
industries cannot afford to face. It is a mere matter of 
conjecture which of the two considerations is entitled to 
the greater weight; and, as we have said, we made no 
reference to this factor in the case as an argument 
either for or against remission of the debt. 

The way in which remission of the debt would, in 
our judgment, operate to improve the condition of the 
world is through its psychological effect. It would, as 
we said, confound cynics and pessimists, and hearten 
those who do not despair of the world’s future; and 
the degree in which such heartening would quicken the 
economic life of the world is quite beyond the reach of 
any ordinary commercial or financial calculation. If 
we cancelled the war debts due to us, Great Britain 
would unquestionably do the like; and it must be a 
dull imagination indeed that does not see how great 
would be the influence of lifting from the minds of so 
many nations and Governments all anxiety about those 
billions of debt, even if that anxiety relates not to the 
present but to an uncertain future. And it is to that 
economic quickening in Europe that we in this country 
must look for the revival of our own prosperity. 

But Mr. Marsh is equally opposed to the plea for 
remission of the debt based on a high conception of 
national duty and honor. On this head, he quotes our 
recent editorial, “As We Forgive Our Debtors,” and 
seems to admit that there is much force in our posi- 
tion, but he gives two reasons for rejecting our con 
clusion. | 

To the argument that we should remit the indebtedness 

of the Allied nations on grounds of an idealistic kind of a 

“high sense of honor” on our own part, two answers may 

be given. One of these has been stated by President Emeri- 

tus Eliot of Harvard University in a letter to The Inde- 
pendent and the Weekly Review with regard to the 
article from which we have quoted above. As President 

Eliot says: “The conclusive objection to the remission of 

the debts is that no self-respecting nation which 

believes itself capable of re-establishing a practicable bud- 
get, sound currency and its national credit could accept it; 
because acceptance would damage its morale.” The other 
answer is that our remission of debts to nations known 
to be working and producing to only half their capacity 
would leave behind it a generation-long irritation most 
dangerous to the peace of the world. 
Now, if this were an ordinary debt, or even a war 
debt incurred in ordinary conditions, the notion that 
“no self-respecting nation could accept” cancellation of 
it would be quite correct. But we lent that money at 
a time when neither we nor the European nations could 
realize in its fullness either the stupendous calamity 
from which the world was being saved or the frightful 
collapse of industry and finance that would follow on 
the heels of victory. If men like Justice Clarke of the 
Supreme Court, and Professor Seligman of Columbia 
University, passionately declare that it would be a 
disgrace to us to take the money which we ought to 
regard as part of our contribution to the common cause, 
is it likely that acceptance of our cancellation by the 
Allies would inflict any serious wound on their self- 
respect? As for the second reason, with which Mr. 
Marsh’s article closes, we can but regard it as fantas- 
tic. There is no reason to suppose that it will be true 
very long—even if it is true today—that the Allied 
nations work and produce to only half their capacity. 
American irritation over the idleness of British, 
French, Italians, and Belgians is one of the least of all 
imaginable dangers to the peace of the world. 
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Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


The Domestic Budget 


The National Agricultural Conference 

N the 23d President Harding opened the National Agri- 
O cultural Conference. His speech clearly set forth the 
financial disabilities under which the agricultural industry 
labors as compared with other industries. It was the busi- 
ness of the conference, he said in effect, to search for the 
means of removing these disabilities. He admitted the need 
of legislation to such end, but was careful not to be specific 
as to the kind or amount of such legislation. The plight of 
the farmer, he pointed out, 


the farmer sells a mortgage on his land in order to get at 
least a large part of his fixed or plant capital. I am not 
commending the bonding or mortgage system of capitaliza- 
tion—rather, only recognizing a fact. But there, in large 
part, the analogy ends. Both the manufacturer and the 
farmer still require provision of working capital. The man- 
ufacturer, whose turnover is rapid, finds that in the seasons 
when he needs unusual amounts of working capital he 
can go to the bank and borrow on short notes. His turnover 
is rapid, and the money will come back in time to meet his 
short-term obligation. 

The merchant finances his operations in the same way. 
But the farmer is in a different case. His turnover period 
is a long one; his annual production is small compared to 
the amount of investment. 
For almost any crop the 





has been the especial care 
of the Administration, 
which has supported 
emergency measures to ease 
it. The established ma- 
chinery of legislation should 
be entrusted with the task 
of enacting measures for 
further relieving the pres- 
ent distress of the farmer 
and for giving effect to a 
permanent agricultural pol- 
icy: a truly national affair. 
Iaterposition by a bloc he 
disapproved. Before using 
the word bloc, the Presi- 











vl turnover period is at least a 
] year; for live stock it may 
require two or three years 
for a single turnover. Yet 
the farmer is compelled, 
if he borrows his working 
capital, to borrow for short 
periods, to renew his paper 
several times before his 
turnover is possible, and to 
take the chance that if he 
is called upon untimely to 
pay off his notes, he may 

-be compelled to sacrifice 


live stock. Obviously the 
farmer needs to have pro- 
visions, adapted to his re- 
quirements, for extension 
of credit to produce his 








dent made a significant stop 


working capital. 


The Hudson River Bridge, on which work will be started next Shere in tauch seleee- 


let the President speak for . summer ception regarding the finan- 


himself : 

Even in our own times and under the most modern and 
enlightened establishments, the soil has continued to enjoy 
less liberal institutions for its encouragement and promotion 
than many other forms of industry. Commerce and manu- 
facturing have been afforded ample financial facilities for 
their encouragement and expansion, while agriculture on 
the whole has lagged behind. The merchant, the manufac- 
turer, the great instruments of public transportation, have 
been provided methods by which they enlist necessary capi- 
tal more readily than does the farmer. 

A great manufacturing industry can consolidate under 
the ownership of a single corporation with a multitude of 
stockholders a great number of originally separate establish- 
ments, and thus effect economies and concentrations and 
acquire for itself a power in the markets where it must 
buy, and in the markets where it must sell, such as have 
not been made available to agriculture. The farmer is the 
most individualistic and independent citizen among us. 
He comes nearest to being self-sufficient; but precisely be- 
cause of this he has not claimed for himself the right to 
employ those means of codperation, codrdination, and con- 
solidation which serve so usefully in other industries. 

A score or more of manufacturers consolidate their in- 
terests under a corporate organization and attain a great 
increase of their power in the markets, whether they are 
buying or selling. The farmer, from the very mode of his 
life, has been stopped from these effective combinations; 
therefore, because he buys and sells as an individual it is 
his fate to buy in the dearest and sell in the cheapest 
market. 

The great industrial corporation sells its bonds in order 
to get what we may call its fixed or plant capital, just as 


/ cial status of agriculture. 
If the mortgage indebtedness of farms shows over a given 
period a marked tendency to increase, the fact becomes oc- 
casion for concern. If during the same period the railroads 
or the great industries controlled by corporations find them- 
selves able to increase their mortgage indebtedness by dint 
of bond issues, the fact is heralded as evidence of better 
business conditions and of capital’s increased willingness to 
engage in the industries and thus insure larger production 
and better employment of labor. 

Both the mechanism of finance and the preconceptions 
of the community are united in creating the impression 
that easy access to ample capital is a disadvantage to the 
farmer and an evidence of his decay in prosperity, while 
precisely the same circumstances are construed, ‘in other 
industries, as evidence of prosperity and of desirable busi- 
ness expansion. 

In the matter of what may be called fixed investment 
capital, the disadvantage of the farmer so strongly im- 
pressed public opinion that a few years ago the Federal 
Farm Loan Board was established to afford better supplies 
of capital for plant investment and to insure moderate in- 
terest rates. But while unquestionably farm finance has 
benefited, the board has thus far not extended its opera- 
tions to the provision of working capital for the farmer 
as distinguished from permanent investment in the plant. 

There should be developed a thorough code of law and 
business procedure, with the proper machinery of finance, 
through some agency, to insure that turnover capital shall 
be as generously supplied to the farmer and on as reason- 
able terms as to other industries. An iridustry, more vital 
than any other, in which nearly half of the nation’s wealth 
is invested, can be relied upon for good security and certain 
returns. 

In the aggregate the capital indebtedness of the country’s 


growing crops or unfinished ° 
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Restoration of Ypres Begun 


agricultural plant is small, not large. Compared with other 

industries, the wonder is that agriculture, thus deprived 

of easy access to both investment and accommodation capi- 
tal, has prospered even so well. 

The lines on which financial support of agriculture may be 
organized are suggested in the plan of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board and in those rural finance societies which have 
been so effective in some European countries. The codp- 
erative loaning associations of Europe have been effective 
incentives to united action by farmers and have led them 
directly into codperation in both production and marketing, 
which have contributed greatly to the stabilization and pros- 
perity of agriculture. 

There follow interesting observations on coédperative or- 
ganizations and on distribution of authentic information 
on markets to farmers. There is, we believe, a Codper- 
ative Marketing Bill on the agenda of the Congressional 
leaders for this session, and the Department of Agriculture 
has for over a year past been developing a wireless system 
for broadcasting market reports (already in wide opera- 
tion). This information will be of incalculable value 
toward scientific distribution and acreage limitation of 
crops. On the disastrous financial results to the farmer 
from overproduction the President waxes indignant. 

It is apparent that the interest of the consumer, quite 
equally with that of the producer, demands measures to 
prevent those violent fluctuations which result from unor- 
ganized and haphazard production. Indeed, the statistics 
of this entire subject clearly demonstrate that the consum- 
er’s concern for better-stabilized conditions is quite equal 
to that of the producer. The farmer does not demand 
special consideration, to the disadvantage of any other 
class; he asks only for that consideration which shall place 
his vital industry on a parity of opportunity with others 
and enable it to serve the broadest interest. 

The public will read with great interest the suggestions 
of the conference toward that “thorough code of law and 
business procedure, with the proper machinery of finance” 
(to quote the President), which shall remove the disabili- 
ties under which the agricultural industry now labors. Crop 
insurance, codperative methods, warehousing, credit facili- 
ties, collection and dissemination of information, transpor- 
tation (a vast and difficult subject, including the St. Law- 
rence-Great Lakes deep sea waterway project, which the 
President approves), reclamation, forestry: there’s no end 
to the subjects which clamor for discussion by the confer- 
ence. The farmer is evidently coming into his own in these 
United States. Some will remark that, despite all that 
may be said in condemnation of the methods of the agri- 
cultural bloc, except for it the farmer wouldn’t be com- 
ing into his own. There may be something in that. 
Others say there is a great danger that, if the bloc isn’t 
headed, the farmer will: come into much more than his own; 


which would be bad for everybody, including, in the end, the 
farmer. There may be something in that, too. 
* * bd 


A considerable group of insurgents in the conference 
contends that the committees were “hand picked” by the 
Administration, and that it proposes to use the recom- 
mendations of the committees as a means of wresting from 
the agricultural blo¢ the initiative in agricultural legisla- 
tion. These insurgents say that President Harding’s sug- 
gestions in his opening speech are “spoon-meat’’; that they 
will give Congress something to test its digestive apparatus. 

* * * 


Mr. William Jennings Bryan had the following to say to 
the conference: 

There has come out of the East a warning that the 
formation of the so-called agrcultural bloc is immoral. 
Well, during my thirty years of observation, both in and 
out of Congress, I have never known a time when there 
was not a Wall Street bloc or a big business bloc in Con- 
gress, The only difference is that these blocs operate in 
secret, while the agricultural bloc has the courage to do its 
work in public. 

I do not say that this Congress is any better than .the 
last Congress. The reason you have obtained more favor- 
able legislation is that you have Congress scared. They are 
afraid of what might happen at the election next Fall. 

Mr. Bryan, it ‘seems, has lost none of his ancient verve. 
It is said that he thinks of running for Senator from Flor- 
ida, an agricultural State. 


Secretary Mellon on the Proposed Bonus 


A most interesting letter concerning the Treasury’s plans 
and prospects for 1922 and 1923, addressed by Mr. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, to Chairman Fordney of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, has just been published. 
Mr. Mellon fears a Federal deficit of $300,000,000 during 
the years 1922-23 (7. e., excess of expenditures over tax 
receipts). Of the public debt of $23,500,000,000, $6,500,000,- 
000 will fall due within the next sixteen months, and the 
Treasury officials will be kept awake nights on the job of 
refunding this huge amount. 

After these gloomy preliminaries, the Secretary makes 
observations on the proposed Soldiers’ Bonus Bill. He 
assumes that the bill in its final form will not greatly dif- 
fer from the bonus bill reported by the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate in June, 1921. He estimates that 
under the terms of such a bill the total bonus payments 
would reach $3,330,000,000. Hescouts the idea of paying the 
bonus out of interest payments on the war debts due us 
from the Allies. We quote: 
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On the most conservative estimates, the cost of a soldiers’ 
bonus in the first two years would probably be not less 
than $850,000,000. This would necessitate additional tax 
levies to a corresponding amount during the same period. 
The taxes already in force are too onerous for the coun- 
try’s good, and are having an unfortunate effect on busi- 
ness and industry. The field of taxation, moreover, has 
already been so thoroughly covered, owing to the extraor- 
dinary revenue needs growing out of the war, that it is 
exceedingly difficult to discover new taxes that could prop- 
erly be levied to yield as much as $850,000,000 within two 


years. ani 
It is also well to keep in mind that no indirect means 


of financing the bonus could make it any less an expense 

that will have to be borne in the long run by the taxpayer. 

Thus it would be futile, as well as unwise, to attempt to 

provide for the bonus through the use of the principal or 

interest of the foreign obligations held by the United States 
or through the sale of any such obligations to the public. 

For the most part, the foreign obligations are still in the 

form of demand obligations, and it is impossible in the 

present state of international finance and in advance of 
funding arrangement to estimate what may be collected on 
them in the near future by way of principal or interest. 

The obligations are not in shape, moreover, to sell to the 
public, and to offer them to investors with the guarantee 
of this Government would seriously interfere with our own 
refunding operations, upset the security markets and in the 
long run prove more expensive to this Government than 
would the sale of its own direct obligations. At the same 
time, it would enormously complicate the international situ- 
ation and certainly embarrass the funding negotiations, 

The President has come out strong against entangling the 
Allied war-debts with bonus payments. Nevertheless, the 
proposal to that effect continues to be vehemently urged by 
‘many in and out of Congress. Apropos of the cost of a 
bonus, it may be well to remind the reader that the present 
yearly expenditure for relief of disabled veterans is $450,- 
000,000, and that the annual cost of such relief will steadily 


increase for many years to come. 


The November Elections 
In November elections will be held for every seat in the 
National House of Representatives and for thirty-three Sen- 
atorial seats. The present Republican majority in the 
House is more than 150. The most optimistic Republicans 
expect a considerable reduction of that majority, if only 
from inevitable reaction; the most pessimistic say it may 
be reduced to 35, because of the popular conviction that the 
Republican party has failed to handle problems of recon- 
struction and because of activities of the agricultural bloc. 
Some allege that the Democrats are selfishly encouraging the 

disruptive tactics of the agricultural bloc. 


Reorganization of Government Departments 

Mr. Walter F. Brown, chairman of the joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Reorganization of the Government De- 
partments, has submitted his plan to the President. Mr. 
Brown proposes to combine the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments into one Department of National Defense. He would 
have a Secretary of National Defense, and an Undersecre- 
tary of Naval Forces, an Undersecretary of Land Forces, 
and an Undersecretary of National Resources; each Under- 
secretary to be in charge of a bureau. The Bureau of Na- 
tional Resources would prepare and keep continuously re- 
vised to date a plan of associated bureaus to function in 
the event of war, the higher personnel being named in 
the plan. Mr. Brown would create a new Department of 
Public Welfare, with a Bureau of Education and a bureau 
combining the present Pension Office and Veterans’ Bureau. 


Cables to Germany 
Before the end of 1923, direct cable communication with 
Germany will be restored; by two lines. The Commercial 
Cables-Postal Telegraph Company will lay a cable from 
New York to the Azores (2,302 miles), there to connect 
with a cable from Emden, Germany (length, 1,888 miles). 
The line will be equipped with the Heurtley magnifier, 
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which has increased the speed of transmittal by 30 per 
cent. 

The Western Union Company will also lay a cable to the 
Azores to connect with another cable from Emden to be 
laid by another German company. A great improvement in 
cable construction is expected to give this line a capacity 
of 50,000,000 words a year. The report neglects to tell us 
what was the capacity of the more efficient of the two old 
lines which connected the United States and Germany before 
the war. Genoa Conference or no Genoa Conference, Poin- 
caré or no Poincaré, rejoice or regret, not many years will 
pass before trade between the United States and Germany 
will be on a larger scale than ever before. 


Life and Death: Native and Alien 


Health Commissioner Copeland of New York City 
gives out the statement that the death-rate among 
infants of native-born mothers is 90 per 1000; as 
against 79 for infants of French mothers, 75 for 
infants of Bohemian mothers, 69 for infants of Austro- 
Hungarian mothers, and so on down to 43 for infants of 
Scotch mothers. In 1910 there were in New York City 
921,318 na- 


tive Ameri- é a) 





cans of na- 
tive parent- 
age. There 
were 1,820,- 
141 natives 
of foreign or 
mixed par- 
entage, and 
1,927,703 for- 
eign-born. 
Si nce 1910 
the propor- 
tion of native 
Americans of 
native par- 
entage has | 
grown stead- sie. reid 

ily smaller. Fritz doesn’t care how mad they get 











A Pan-American Conference 


HE Fifth International Conference of the American 
Republics (Pan-American Conference) will be held 
at Santiago, Chile, in the coming summer. Twenty-one 
American governments will be represented. The Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan-American Union, composed of the 
Secretary of State of the United States (chairman ex- 
officio) and the Latin-American diplomatic representatives 
at Washington, arranges the agenda for these conferences, 
which hitherto have amounted to little more than social 
gatherings. It is thought that the coming conference may 
debate the results of the Washington Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armament, and that thenceforth these gatherings 
may have greater practical importance. There are those 
who think that Latin-America should have been represented 
in the Washington deliberations on Pacific matters, but such 
is the confidence of the Latin-Americans in Secretary 
Hughes, that no protest to that effect has been voiced. 
There are many matters which the conference at Santiago 
might discuss: such as the international American trade 
situation, which is in an unhappy phase; the relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico; the Chile-Peru-Bolivia 
tangle; and conditions in Guatemala, Haiti, San Domingo, 
Nicaragua, and Cuba. A tangled and delicate programme, 
indeed; will or will not the conference, unlike previous ones, 
address itself thereto? 
There is 4 body distinct from the Pan-American Union, 
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namely, the Inter-American High Commission, which deals 
exclusively with the commercial and financial relations of 
the American states. Some feel that this body should be 
merged in the Pan-American Union. 

' It seems probable that the Conference on Limitation of 
Armament ended, Mr. Hughes will devote much attention 
to the agenda of the Santiago Conference. With his genius 
for conferences, Mr. Hughes might make this one important. 


The Washington Conference 


N Saturday, the 21st, Secretary Hughes obtained 
something (one cannot say how much) of advantage 
to the Chinese through adoption by the Committee on Pa- 
cific and Far Eastern Affairs of four resolutions submitted 
by him. Under these resolutions the Powers represented 
in the Conference engage to file with the Secretariat Gen- 
eral of the Conference lists of international agreements 
they may have with China, or relat- 
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consideration of the great Siberian Question is ended by 
the adoption of a resolution that the statements made by 
Baron Shidehara and Secretary Hughes be spread upon 
the records of the Conference. La comédie est finie. 


A Casual Meeting 

HE other day Michael Collins, head of the Provisional 
Government of Southern Ireland, and Sir James 
Craig, Premier of Ulster, met by chance in London, and 
fell into natural talk, and the result was that several matters 
which held threat of acrid controversy between Belfast and 
Dublin have been put in train toward an easy settlement— 
such matters as the boundary question and the mutual boy- 
cott. 


Lord Northcliffe on India 
ORD NORTHCLIFFE is in India and has given to the 


press the views on the situation there formed by 
him aften ten days’ observation and 





ing to China, “which they deem to 
be still in force and upon which they 
may desire to rely.” They also en- 
gage to file similar lists “as nearly 
complete as possible” (a large “if’’) 
of contracts between their nationals 
and the Chinese Government or any 
of its administrative subdivisions, 
involving concessions relating chiefly 
to public utilities. In the case of 
each document so listed, citation 
must be given to an authoritative 
text, or a copy of the text must be 
filed with the list. Any future in- 
ternational agreement or contract of 
the nature of those listed must be 
notified by the Governments con- 
cerned to the signatory Powers with- 
in sixty days of its conclusion. The 
advantage proposed is one of pub- 
licity. There is to be a “showdown” 
of “commitments.” Presumably com- 
mitments that will not bear scrutiny 
will not be listed or notified. And 
presumably commitments not so list- 
ed or notified will not be invoked 
hereafter. But of course one never 
can tell. Mr. Koo’s appeal for ex- 
amination of commitments listed, to 
determine their validity, was of 
course ignored. 








inquiry. 

Returning to India after an ab- 
sence of twenty-five years, he is 
“shocked at the change of demeanor 
toward the whites of both Hindus 
and Mohammedans, especially those 
who formerly were most friendly.” 
For the first time in history Hindu 
and Mohammedan are acting in close 
combination. The loyal Moham- 
medans advise the instant arrest of 
Gandhi. The next move should be to 
conciliate the Indian Moslems. Be- 
fore that can be done, the recent 
British policy with reference ta 
Turkey and the Sultan must be for 
the most part reversed. The Mos- 
lems of India are as much outraged 
by the indignities put upon the Sul- 
tan in his religious capacity as Ca- 
liph, as Roman Catholics would be 
had the Pope been similarly treated. 
And average Moslem prejudice can- 
not dissociate the spiritual sover- 
eignty of the Caliph from the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Sultan. 
Therefore Asia Minor must be re- 
stored entire to the Sultan; Adri- 
anople likewise. 

There is nothing new about Lord 
Northcliffe’s views. They are the 








Half of the January 23 session of 
the Committee was devoted to eulo- 
gies of Lord Bryce, just deceased, of 
whom Mr. Root said that “he had beyond all other men of 
our time, or, he thought, of any time, illustrated the true 
process of true international friendship.” 

At last the Conference has arrived at the Siberian Ques- 
tion. Baron Shidehara restates in language grown fa- 
miliar the position and policy of Japan. She will retire 
completely from the rest of Siberia as soon as she can ob- 
tain satisfactory guarantees for the lives and property of 
Japanese residents; from Sakhalin she will retire upon re- 
ceipt of satisfaction for the Nikolaievsk massacre from a 
responsible Russian Government. Mr. Hughes restates, 
not without an occasional approach to pungency, the Ameri- 
can attitude, which is one of regret that the Japanese should 
have done as they have done; he ends with the expression 
of a hope that “Japan will find it possible to carry out 
within the near future her expressed intention of terminat- 
ing finally the Siberian expedition and of restoring Sak- 
halin to the Russian people.” 

After these polite exchanges, occupying perhaps an hour, 


Keystone 


The late Pope Benedict 


views held by a large proportion of 
Englishmen, and the opposite of the 
views held by another large pro- 
portion of Englishmen. They are precisely not the 
views which were held by Lord Bryce, for example. They 
are important, not so much because of Lord Northcliffe’s 
qualifications as observer and political philosopher, as be- 
cause of the great influence he wields through the press. 
We are curious as to the nature of that accord between the 
French and British Governments on policies regarding the 
Near and Middle East which is said to be almost completed. 


The French Point of View 


ENATOR McCORMICK, of Illinois, has published in 
Le Matin of Paris a justification of his Senate reso- 
lution which we noticed last week (requesting information 
from the Department of State showing for the last and cur- 
rent fiscal years the annual cost of land armaments in the 
several European states,” and so on, and “the sum of the 
interest annually due from the several states on account of 
the loans made to them by the United States’) ; and Stephen 
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Lauzanne has published a reply thereto in the same journal. 
We quote from the New York Times a translation of cer- 
tain passages of the latter, which is a spirited presentation 


of the French point of view: 

The American taxpayer has advanced exactly $3,057,- 
000,000 to France during the war, which was not only a 
French war, but from April 2, 1917, to November 11, 1918, 
was also an American war. The money lent served the 
common cause, and, as a matter of fact, hardly any of it 
left the United States. It was employed to pay American 
munition makers, American food dealers, American cotton 
planters, American shipping companies. For that purpose 
alone was the money used which the American taxpayer 
loaned to France. However, we owe this money. We fully 
admit that we owe it, and we have never ceased to say 
that we would pay it—but on one condition, and that is 
that we, too, are paid the money that is owing us. 

For the American taxpayer, my dear Senator, is not the 
only creditor in the world. There is a much greater cred- 
itor than he, the French taxpayer. You speak of $7,000,000- 
000 which are owed you. But how much more is there 
owing us—$16,000,000,000! Germany, who willed the war, 
who made the war, owes us under due and formal contract 
bearing the signatures of seventeen civilized nations more 
than $12,000,000,000, and Russia owes us by virtue of the 
commercial customs of civilized lands more than $4,000,000,- 
000. So long as Germany and Russia do not pay us we 
cannot pay you, and it is the American taxpayer who will 
bear in the form of taxes the interest on the $3,000,000,000 
which we owe you. This you cannot sufficiently often re- 
peat to him. 

M. Lauzanne goes on to show how since the Armistice 
Germany has been treading the primrose path of economic 
dalliance, piling up huge deficits, failing to levy proper taxes, 
making no proper effort to balance her budget, etc. And 
Russia! What M. Lauzanne says about Russia is the verbal 
equivalent to throwing up his hands. Apropos of Lloyd 
George’s scheme for straightening Europe out (a scheme 
which would postpone French reconstruction to German and 
Russian reconstruction), M. Lauzanne observes: 

When, however, we say this to the great realist, the 
great economist, the great financial genius whose name is 
David Lloyd George, and when we ask him to put an end 
to this state of things, he replies: 

“Hush; hush! you poor-spirited people! I will fix that 
up during my Riviera trip, between a game of golf and a 
cup of tea. I will make a speech to you in which I will 
prove that it is only from depression that Germany and 
Russia are suffering. In order to set them on their feet 
it will suffice to form a financial trust, and we will lend 
them money—always more money. You must take -.risks 
in order to get your money back. He who does not risk 
his sous, even when he has risked them all, can understand 
nothing of modern economic laws.” 


Whether the French are wrong or right, at least they are 


never dull. 
Moliere 


EAN BAPTISTE POQUELIN, invariably known by 
his nom de thédtre of Moliére, was born in January, 
1622, the precise day of the month being unknown. In 
France they are holding great tercentenary celebrations in 
his honor; which is meet and right, for Moliére is a supreme 
glory of French literature and the greatest master (ex- 
cepting, perhaps, Menander the Greek, of whom we have 
only fragments) of the Comic Idea the world has produced. 
There is a popular notion, repeated in the January 26 
issue of the New York Times, that Moliére was secretly 
buried without religious rites. It is true that by his satire 
Moliére had run foul of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, espe- 
cially of the Jesuits, and that the Archbishop of Paris for- 
bade his clergy to do any service for him. Ecclesiastical 
displeasure may account for the fact that the funeral took 
place, at night, by torchlight. But we have the letter of a 
respectable eye-witness describing the funeral, which says 
that seven priests attended the body. “There was a great 
crowd and some 1,200 livres were distributed among the 
poor.” Despite the archbishop’s ban, “a number of masses 
were said for the deceased.” : 
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The present members of the Comédie Francaise seem to 
to have entertained the notion that the hostility to Moliére 
of the prelate who was Archbishop of Paris in 1673 had 
been transmitted to the present archbishop. They therefore 
with some trepidation craved the latter’s permission (read- 
ily granted, of course) for celebration of a requiem mass 
in Moliére’s memory in the Church of Saint Eustache, where 
Moliére was baptized. When next you visit Paris, reader, go 
to service at Saint Eustache; the noblest sacred music in the 
city is to be heard there. May the soul of Moliére have com- 


fort! 


What Will Germany Propose? 


Y Saturday, the 28th, Chancellor Wirth must have in 
the hands of the Reparations Commission a state- 

ment. show- 
ing what, ac- 
cording to 
his estimates, 
Germany can 
pay in rep- 
arations this 
year, and. 
how much 
thereof may 
be in gold 
marks and 
how much 
must be in 
kind; with a 
definite plan 
of fiscal and s 
financial re- Westminster Gesette 
forms—aboli- Mr. Butt: This is more than Parnell or 
tion or re- Redmond ever asked for! 
duction of De Vatera: The Tyrant would rob us even 
subsidies, of our grievances! ’Tis the last straw! 
higher taxation, raising of railroad and postal rates, bal- 
ancing of the budget, and cessation of printing of paper 
money. With this document in hand, the Reparations Com- 
mission will proceed to formulate its reparation programme 
for the immediate future. 


Death of the Pope 


OPE BENEDICT XV died -of pneumonia on Sunday, 
the 22nd. He became Pope (two hundred and sixtieth 

in the line) on September 3, 1914; 7. e., immediately after 
the outbreak of the World War. Never was a Pope in a 
more delicate position than was Benedict throughout the 
war period. Indeed, it was 2 position of almost inconceivable 
difficulty; and to say that on the whole the Papacy neither 
gained nor lost prestige in consequence of its policy during 
the war is perhaps to pay a compliment to Pope Benedict. 
Not a rapprochement, certainly, but a relation warmer 
than one of mutual tolerance, between Vatican and Quir- 
inal, developed during the régime of Benedict. Whether 
this relation shall further develop into one of cordiality, 
even intimacy, would seem to depend on the attitude of the 
next Pontiff; and it is precisely on this account that the 
meeting of the Sacred Conclave (the College of Cardinals) 
on February 2, for election of a new Pope, will attract very 
extraordinary interest. Though even a layman (and a 
married one at that) might legally be made Pope, the 
choice is certain to be a Cardinal and almost equally cer- 
tain to be an Italian Cardinal. Of the sixty-one members 
of the College of Cardinals, thirty-one are Italians. Be- 
yond that, speculation is vain. There ‘is a saying, often 
enough verified, that “he who enters” [%. e., the Conclave] 
“Pope shall come out Cardinal’; 7. e., the Cardinal thought 
to have the best chance for election is seldom elected. 
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Lem Hooper on Free Verse 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


QO: eminent jurist, Justice of the Peace cleverly molded into the last line of all. 


That’s art!’ 

“But these Free Verse boys will have 
none of that, Durfey. ‘The rhyme and the 
meter and the jog-trot are trammels,’ they 
say; ‘we’ll have none of them.’ 

“And right they are, Durfey. They are 
trammels. You don’t know what I’m talk- 
ing about, but I’ll admit 
they are right. You don’t 
know a sonnet from a 
megatherium, but if you 
want to bet that the son- 










Lemuel Hooper, looked up from the 

magazine he was reading and 
frowned at Court-officer Durfey as he en- 
tered the court-roon\ five minutes late and 
clad in black coat. 

“What’s the meaning of this, Durfey?” the 
judge asked. “Where’s your uniform? Why 
are you late?” 

“Well, you see, Your Honor,” said Durfey, 
“I was working about the house a bit this 
morning and the time grew late, so I did not 
bother to put on the uniform. It’s 


all the same, anyway. I’m as much 
of a man in one dress as in another.” 

“And more of one, maybe, Dur- 
fey,” said Judge Hooper. “In that 
coat you’re any and all kinds of a 
man, but in a uniform you’re noth- 
ing but a policeman. All the same, 
Durfey, you'll go home and put on 
the blue coat with the brass buttons. 
The city pays you to be a cop, and a 
cop is a cop when he is inside of his 
uniform, and you know it. 








net form is a trammel I 
won’t take the bet. It is. 
And so is a tight-rope. 
“When the last circus 
was in town, Durfey, I 
went in the afternoon and 
I saw a young woman on 
the tight-rope and she 
\N stole my heart away. I 
went again at night, Dur- 
fey, and if that circus had 
stayed forty years you’d 























have found me there. She 
was the marvel of the ages, Durfey. The things she did on 
that wire amazed and astounded me. Millions have had 
delight in the sight of her. In my day I have seen many 
tight-rope people, but it was joy to see this girl combine 
every grace of motion on a wire. It was art, Durfey, the 
finest of art. 

“But I would not have given two cents to see her do the 
same down there in the sawdust of the ring, both feet 
on the ground. That would have been something, but 
it would have been something else. Free Verse is free 
enough, Durfey, but it is not verse. 

“I have up at my house that set of books Mr. Gibbon 
wrote on the hard luck that came to the Roman Empire in 

its latter days. I have read it, Durfey, and there 

are enough volumes to start a book-store. As a 

writer that man Gibbon was untrammeled. His 

ona motto was ‘Give me room!’ He wanted no four- 
\ teen lines and he wanted no fourteen thousand 


“In that black coat, Durfey, you 
look less like a cop than this thing 
here in this magazine looks like po- 
etry. When I hold this off three feet 
or so, like I was far-sighted, it al- 
most fools me. It is what they call 
Free Verse, Durfey. It’s a new-fan- 
gled business some of the almost- 
poets and formerly-poets who 
are too tired or too impatient 
to bother with rhyme and 
meter are trying to pass off 
on us as poetry. And some 
of the could-be-poets have got 
the habit. 

“When you're a 
cop, Durfey, I like 
you to wear the garb 
of a cop, and when 
Poetry is Poetry I 
like it to be dressed 
like Poetry. Take a 
sonnet, now; when ] 
get home in thr 
evening and take >f 
my shoes there’; 
nothing I like better 


than to sit under the S EEN XX 

lamp and enjoy a IW \ 

few well-conducted SESS ; ass 
} were wh Mee 





lines; I don’t know how many he took, but I judge 

it was nearer fourteen million. It is a great 

ee work, that of his, Durfey, but he did not start 

4 each line with a capital letter and call it poetry. 
———+- Neither do I. Far from it. 

a “That man is no architect, Durfey, that can’t 
plan a house to fit what ground there 
is in the lot. When I call in a man to 
plan me a house for my 50 by 100 

. piece of ground and he concocts some- 
thing that is 25 feet at one end and 
' 247 feet at the other and sticks out 
into the street at one corner and into 
_— the alley at the other, and that has no 
doors and no windows, and the roof in 

the cellar, and the kitchen in the middle of the bed- 
a room, he has done something, but he has not created 


sonnets, worked out 
line for line and 
rhyme for rhyme, i 
with an easy and ; - 
regular sway like the lope of 
a gentle horse. ‘Fourteen 
lines, no more and no less!’ I SAaey, a house. ' 

say to myself. ‘Fourteen lines, , “A poet is an artist, Durfey, just as much as a 
and it is wonderful what a /saw oa aes a — tightrope tight-rope dancer is, or so I'll venture to say. He 
great poet can put into them! sarsiaihaiiceana tii Aiiamiatlaaiar 4 is an artist that knows how ‘to use his tools and he 


Pre 





i 
\ 


Fourteen lines, and a thought big enough to fill a book does .not try to carve out a cameo with an axe. He knows 
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his trade well enough to know how to put a rhyme at 
one end of a line and not only how to put a capital letter at 
the other! 

“The rules of poetry were established, Durfey, to please 
the ear and the eye, and he who breaks the rules is no poet. 
I don’t think much of the carver who cuts the mutton in 


chunks. If I go out to the race-track I am amused by the 
mare that climbs the fence, leaps to the top of the grand- 
stand, and throws somersaults into the paddock, but I don’t 
call her a race-horse; the race-horse keeps inside the tracks 
and it is her record that is printed in the Annual. I have 
a watch in my pocket, Durfey, and every one knows it is a 
watch because it keeps good time and has every wheel and 
spring and pinion that a proper watch should have. It was 
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some trouble to put the wheels where they belong, but it 
was worth the trouble. If the man had taken a job-lot of 
wheels in his hand and poured them into a tin can he would 
have had something, I dare say, but it would not have been 
a watch. And it is the same with Free Verse, Durfey; it 
may be something, but it is not Poetry.” 

Court-officer Durfey was puzzled. 

“You’re shootin’ above my head, judge,” he said, “but I'll 
take your word for it. If that poem that ain’t a poem 
troubles you like that II] stick it in the stove for you.” 

“No, you won’t!” declared the judge, rescuing the maga- 
zine as Durfey reached for it. “I want to read this to my 
wife; I’ll swear it is no poem, but it has a whoop of a kick 


in it.” 


, By David Harold Colcord 


beneath the surface of what we are pleased to call 
modern civilization, it doesn’t seem to be stepping 
forward quite as fast as the speedometer indicates. 

On the north shore of Houghton Lake, in northern 
Michigan, in the centre of what was once the great north 
woods, stands a landmark of pioneer days—a one-story log 
house. Over the door a sign reads, “Mission, You Are 
Welcome.” What the history of that milestone of a civiliza- 
tion just passed is, I do not know. I only know that when 
I saw that mission, last week, I paused before its crude en- 
trance, and thought of Broadway, State Street, Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. Here was a quiet spot between the whirl- 
pools of active life that marks the movement of the cur- 


Gina when one finds the opportunity to look 






er 


SPONS! Bit} 





rent down stream. At one time this was the vortex of the 
Middle West. 

The mission itself makes one stop the car and think. One 
might be cynical and ask why the old order that went 
there with sharp axes, cut the pine and cedar, and drove it 
down the icy waters of the Muskegon found it necessary to 
pause in their lust for money and the parties that money 





would buy—pause long enough to build that log church? 
They must have needed that mission! 

Not so far from the mission is a log schoolhouse—an- 
other milestone. There must have been a few men up 
there at the outskirts of civilization who put up a hard 
fight to keep alive those two beacon lights of civilization. 
How much easier it would have been to let the beard grow, 
and the language of their children choke with the vulgarity 
of the lumber camp and the bunk-house. There were prob- 
ably more thrills to be had at the “Red Pig” than at the 
mission. But the “Red Pig” is gone, and the mission and 
the school remain. There must have been an element in 
that primitive group of lumber-jacks, determined to nurse 
the little fire that they brought with them in their hearts— 
that their children reared in the backwoods might grow up 
to treasure those things which are of good report. 

Why are we beginning to marvel at the courage and 
fortitude of our forebears? Did they bring something 
with them here that we have dissipated and lost? 

When we think of our grandfathers driving from Ohi 
to the depths of the pine woods with a team of oxen, cut- 
ting a clearing to build a shelter for their families, fac- 
ing a Michigan winter with little more in the larder than 
corn meal, dried venison, and fish, it makes us ashamed of 
our petty anxieties and fears for tomorrow. In the midst 
of ease and comfort we whine when the factory closes down 
for a month, taking from us the certainty of the pay en- 
velope. 

What is the trouble with us, are we getting soft? Are 
we getting so that we are afraid to assume the responsi- 
bilities of life? 

The trouble with us, and God help our children, is that we 
are building for ourselves twin-sixes and overstuffed daven- 
ports instead of missions. Our automatic machines are 
grinding out an environment for us that is lulling to sleep 
those things that make men. Theoretically an order of 
civilization that provides leisure should have something to 
show in the way of philosophy, painting, poetry, music, 
sculpture, and statesmanship. But where are our Platos 
and Miltons, our Dantes and Michael Angelos? Probably 
at the “picture show!” i 

Perhaps it isn’t as bad as that—but the old log mission 
on Houghton Lake makes one wonder if we haven’t lost 
something on the road from there to here. 
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An Illustration of the Vitality of Institutions 
By Main Johnson 


is one of the lessons emphasized by the recent 

Canadian general elections. The Liberal party, which 
seemed only a short time ago to be sunk in impotence and 
despair, has not only revived but has triumphed, leaving 
far outdistanced both the Conservative and the Progressive 
parties. Its leader, Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, well 
known in the United States as adviser on industrial rela- 
tions to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, and as the author of “Industry and Humanity,” is 
the new Prime Minister of Canada. 

It was a decade ago that the Liberal party received the 
first of a number of blows which eventually left it almost 
lifeless. In this as in subsequent instances, it was not so 
much external attacks as internal dissensions that threat- 
ened the party’s very existence. 

In 1911 the Liberal Government of Sir Wilfred Laurier, 
which had been in power continuously since 1896, pro- 
posed limited reciprocity with the United States under the 
presidency of Mr. Taft. Not only did the Conservatives, 
the party of protection, oppose this Liberal trade policy, 
but prominent Liberal manufacturers and other influen- 
tial supporters of the party broke with their old asso- 
ciates and, in published manifestoes, declared their inten- 
tion of helping to elect the Conservatives. Reciprocity and 
the Liberal party were defeated, and the Conservatives, 
under the leadership of Sir Robert Borden, came into 
power. 

Severe as was this Liberal dissension and defeat of 1911, 
it would not in itself have proved critical. By 1914, how- 
ever, another issue had arisen on which the party again 
found itself divided. This was the bilingual question. 

The Provincial Government of Ontario (Conservative) 
had enacted through its Department of Education a regu- 
lation strictly defining and limiting the amount of French 
that could be taught in the schools. The Liberal opposi- 
tion in the province did not oppose the Government on this 
measure. But Sir Wilfrid Laurier, head of the Federal 
Liberal party, was himself a French Canadian. He felt 
that his compatriots in Ontario were not being treated 
justly, and he was disappointed and displeased at the atti- 
tude of the Liberals in that province. 

Contrary to the advice of many of his colleagues both at 
Ottawa and elsewhere, he favored the introduction into the 
Dominion Parliament of a resolution expressing the hope 
that Regulation 17 in Ontario would not be interpreted or 
enforced to the detriment of the French Canadians and the 
French language in Ontario. Such a resolution was indeed 
introduced into the House. In the subsequent debate and 
voting, a number of leading Liberal members voted against 
their chief. This open split in Parliament only reflected 
an even deeper breach in the rank and file of the party, 
which grew still more weakened and disunited. 

No sooner had the language question quieted down a bit 
than the twin issues of conscription and coalition govern- 
ment came along to embarrass and break up the Liberal 
party still further. 

Despite the admirable record under voluntary enlistment, 
prolongation of the war and growing seriousness of the 
European situation led the Government and many private 
citizens to decide in 1917 that conscription was necessary. 
To bring into effect such a policy, in a country where con- 
scription was unknown and unpopular, it was felt that no 
one political party could take the responsibility, and that a 
national or coalition Government was imperative, In the 
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agitation for conscription and coalition, a number of Lib- 
eral leaders took a prominent part. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, however, was opposed to conscrip- 
tion. His recently published letters* show that he was op- 
posed to it from the beginning and that he would never 
move an inch toward it. He says in his correspondence 
that he felt conscription was advocated primarily not to 
get more men for the army but to annoy Quebec, the 
French-Canadian province, which the rest of the country 
accused of failing to do its share in the war. 

If questions of trade and language had divided the Lib- 
eral party, the war issue rent it still more. The majority 
of Liberal leaders outside of Quebec, including men who 
had served as Cabinet ministers under Sir Wilfrid, parted 
company with him. A coalition of Liberals and Conserva- 
tives under Sir Robert Borden was formed and a general 
election held in December, 1917. The old Liberal remnant, 
under Sir Wilfrid, was decisively defeated. The union 
government was given the people’s mandate to rule. 

In the spring of 1919 Sir Wilfrid Laurier died. Friendly 
personal relations between him and even the most active 
and determined of the Liberals who had opposed him dur- 
ing the war had not been broken. The sincerity of Sir Wil- 
frid, his high-mindedness and the subtle and noble charm 
of his personality were recognized, but politically the Lib- 
eral party under his later leadership had ended in a period 
of extreme weakness and depression. 

In the summer of 1919 a Liberal convention to choose a 
new leader was held at Ottawa. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, a young man who had been Minister of Labor in the 
former Laurier administration, was elected. 

Although the choice was received with favor by most 
Liberals in the country, the party was too weak after so 
many domestic quarrels to recover quickly. For some time, 
in fact, it seemed possible that the Liberal party was done 
for, and that its members would ally themselves with other 
groups, those with conservative tendencies joining the Con- 
servative party, and the liberal-minded ones moving toward 
the new Progressive party, represented principally by the 
farmers of the prairies and of Ontario. 

The Government, however, which had reverted from 
coalition to Conservative, had become unpopular with a de- 
gree of unpopularity that made its defeat at the next elec- 
tions inevitable. After rumors of a fusion or at any rate 
a working arrangement between the Liberals and the Pro- 
gressives, the actual line-up for the election showed three 
distinct parties: the Conservatives (Government) under the 
leadership of Right Hon. Arthur Meighen, the successor 
of Sir Robert Borden; the Progressives, under Hon. T. A. 
Crerar; and the Liberals under Hon. Mackenzie King. 

The election was fixed for December 12, 1921. In the 
early stages it looked as if no group would elect enough 
members to enable it to form a Government by itself. There 
was some doubt as to whether the Liberals or the Pro- 
gressives would carry the most seats and it was not consid- 
ered likely at any rate that the Liberals would secure a 
decisive lead over their opponents. Toward the end of 
the campaign, however, the Liberal chances improved, 
owing to a number of causes, including the ability of Mac- 
kenzie King and, even more, the recrudescence of the old 
party spirit which militated against the newer Progressive 
party. When at last the vote was taken, the Liberals 
elected 117 members, the Progressives 66, and the Con- 
servatives (Government) only 52. 


*Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier by Prof. O. D. Skelton. 
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Hon. Mackenzie King was called upon to form a Govern- 
ment and became prime minister of Canada. 

Thus the Liberal party in one decade had run the gamut 
from the depths of defeat to the heights of victory. The re- 
sult shows that public institutions, represented in this case 
by political parties, have a vitality all their own, and that 
it is not easy to destroy them. It is an encouragement for 
those who believe in the conservation of institutions. 

But what Canadians hope is that, although the institu- 
tion of the Liberal party has revived and is now again tri- 
umphant, it does not mean simply a reversion to the era 
preceding 1911. If that is all the recuperation of an in- 
stitution means, then in essence it means reaction. The 
Canadian people with their forward outlook do not want 
that. 

In the last ten years more water has flowed under more 













tween the Tiergarten and Unter den Linden. The 

Schloss still looks somewhat stolidly out over the 
Lustgarten. And the crowds push up and down the Linden 
and along Friedrichstrasse as they used to do. It is an or- 
derly crowd that seems never to have lost its sense of 
decorum, or perhaps of police regulations, not even in all 
the days of real or fictitious revolutions and Putsch-es. Vast , 
excitement arose on the Linden the other day because a boy 
drove his delivery wagon up the left-hand side of the street! 
One must indeed seek long before one finds any trace of the 
revolutionists of the last three years. How inefficient these 
German revolutionists appear when one thinks of the 
French Revolution or of the days of the Commune! A few 
scratches on the Schloss suggest the madness of a mob, but 
hardly anything else bears witness of it. The bridges and 
parks are still adorned, more or less, with the untouched 
statues of martial Hohenzollerns and their aides. Even 
the once proud title, “Purveyor to His Imperial Majesty,” 
can still be read on the plate-glass windows of shops. So, 
too, in other parts of Berlin the surface of life seems just 
the same. The tides of traffic still course east and west and 
north and south across Potsdamerplatz. Berlin W. still 
houses the foreigner who comes to Berlin for a residence of 
more than a week or two. 

And yet Berlin has entered upon a new day. The barri- 
ers have fallen, and class distinctions are no more. Berlin 
is no longer the creation and the favored residence of roy- 
alty, depending for its strength and display upon the Hohen- 
zollerns. It is a city of the people. At present it is a 
topsy-turvy city. The first are last, and the last first. Those 
who formerly thronged the Opera and the Esplanade are 
now sitting at home, shuddering at the thought of mixing 
with the “rabble” and in many cases wondering where next 

‘ month’s necessities will come from. Others, who used to be 
content with the crudities of the Tingeltangel and the 
Bierrestaurants on side streets, are occupying chairs in the 
one-time Royal Box at the Opera and easing capon and 
fancy ices down their throats with French champagne at 
the Bristol. 

The barriers have fallen. The transition is on from what 
was to what will be. Months ago it startled the foreign 
observer to see that the Berliner looked at his fellowmen 
with a leveler gaze, that he walked with a more self-con- 
scious, more self-reliant air. He was more assertive and 
not as well mannered, but with his manners he had also 
cast aside his old servility. To Americans the Berliner 
seemed far more of a man. These first impressions sink 
deeper every day, and rightly, for all these signs of a new 
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bridges than in any previous decade of history. If the Lib- 


. eral party has not also changed, if its point of view is not 


that of the present and the future but of the past, it will be 
not only an anachronism, but a failure. 

The Canadian people are watching Mackenzie King and 
the Liberal party more closely than they have ever before 
watched an Administration. It is a regard of sympathy, 
but it is also a regard that has within it potential criti- 
cism and potential wrath if the Liberal party should prove 
unequal to its task or faithless to its trust. 

Mackenzie King himself is a man of the highest ability, 
of special training in sociology and political problems, and 
of fervent resolve to serve his country well. His obvious 
course of duty is to provide a contemporary and immediate 
treatment for contemporary and immediate problems. 

Toronto, Canada 


Germany’s Democracy—Is It Secure? 
By George M. Priest 


manhood spring from a new spirit that is stirring the whole 
city. Freed from a government that was superimposed 
either by law or by tradition, Berlin is beginning to live 
and move through its own volition and its own strength. 
It makes now the impression of a great municipality that 
is lumbering and lunging along but moving forward with 
increasing self-consciousness and self-control. Berlin is 
headed in the direction of self-respecting government of and 
by the people. 

Clouds that overhang this prospect are too obvious to be 
ignored. The foreigner who returns to Berlin after an 
absence of several years is deeply impressed by indications 
of a lower morality. Beside the cafés and restaurants, 
which seem as numerous as ever, has arisen a sublimation of 
the old-time Kutscherkneipe, which profited chiefly from the 
sale of schnapps. These places, now called “Likérstuben,” 
copy American bars in almost every detail: rows and stacks 
of bottles and glasses in front of polished mirrors, the 
friendly “barkeep,” even the footrail. The Berliner is ap- 
parently taking more and more to schnapps and strong 
drink of every kind. Along with this development goes the 
increase of published cases of gross immorality. It is easy, 
however, to exaggerate these phases of city life. Reliable 
statistics are entirely wanting, and Berlin is still suffering 
nervously and spiritually from the after-effects of the war. 

A much graver danger to the orderly evolution of Berlin 
li¢gs in the frequent social and political disturbances. The 
long succession of strikes has already checked the city seri- 
ously in its progress and robbed it of profit to the extent of 
many millions of marks. The strike of hotel employees, 
which lasted nearly six weeks in October and November, 
keeping away thousands of visitors and their purses, was 
alone sufficient to halt progress by many months. Gro- 
ceries and clothing stores are raided and plundered so fre- 
quently that the newspapers do not print accounts of all 
the cases. The origins of these disturbances are very 
varied. Many arise from cupidity, many from real and 
blameless want, but perhaps most of all from machinations 
of the Communists, who scorn few means whereby they 
may hope to overthrow the existing Government. It is the 
hope of the Berliner that time and reason will overcome 
these individual and collective dangers: that the many obvi- 
ous inequalities in the recognition and remuneration of 
various forms of labor will be smoothed out, that the hold 
on public order, which is patent in spite of recurrent dis- 
turbances, will be maintained and strengthened, and that 
Berlin will lead Germany to the permarient establishment 
of a democracy, which now is Berlin’s goal. 

Berlin, Germany : 
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Music 
Geraldine Farrar—The Chicago Opera Company in New York 


By W. J. Henderson 


nection with the Metropolitan Opera House and 

spend next season in giving concerts was made 
public unexpectedly and caused a considerable stir in the 
musical world. But those who enjoy an acquaintance with 
the secret workings of operatic powers were not astonished. 
They knew that if some one could be found to divide Miss 
Farrar’s popularity, she would surely be invited to sur- 
render more of her place in the glare of the footlights 
than she would be willing to yield. 

The cleverly created sensation over Marie Jeritza, the 
Viennese prima donna, captured the opera-going public, 
as completely as it was desiréd to do. Miss Farrar was 
offered half a season’s engagement for next winter. Her 
reply was that she would not accept any engagement at 
all, as she was to go on a concert tour. This is not the 
form in which the story appeared in the daily newspapers, 
but without doubt it is nearer the truth. 

Miss Farrar has sung at the Metropolitan fifteen years. 
She never created a sensation, but she had a large follow- 
ing. She was a popular singer and of certain réles, par- 
ticularly in Madama Butterfly, she was regarded as the 
supreme exponent. No disparagement of Mme. Jeritza is 
contained in the assertion that Miss Farrar will be greatly 
missed by the patrons of the Metropolitan. Possibly there 
are some who will realize that her departure removes from 
the company the only important American prima donna. 
Miss Muzio, to be sure, was born in this country, but her 
Italian parentage has persuaded the Italian clientéle of 
the house that she belongs to the land of Caruso. Miss 
Farrar, too, had shown decided improvement in her sing- 
ing in the current season. But in the present state of taste 
excellence in real art signifies very little. 


T= news that Geraldine Farrar is to sever her con- 


HE production of Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera, “Snegou- 
rotchka,” at the Metropolitan Opera House on the 
evening of January 23, was an almost bewildering exhibi- 
tion of the stage art of that skilful painter, Boris Anis- 
feld, of striking Russian costumes, and of the witchery of 
Lucrezia Bori’s simple acting and honest singing. It was 
a brilliant display of theatrical craft, but there was no 
revelation of musical importance. The story is charming 
in its folk-lore character. It is another version of the 
ancient myth of the conquest of winter by the sun and 
may also be regarded as a variant of the world-known 
legend of the sleeping beauty. In this case the beauty is 
the Snow Maiden, daughter of Father Winter and Mother 
Spring, with her veins filled with snow. Attracted by a 
youth, she beseeches her mother to grant her cold heart 
the warmth of love, but the gift proves fatal, and she 
ascends to the clouds dissolved into vapor. 

The incidents of the opera belong to the fancies of those 
adult children, the Russian country people. The stage 
becomes a dreamland in which fairies, birds, fauns, the 
strange old Czar of a province, and the troubled little 
Snow Maiden wander in infantile complications with the 
venerable tea-cup monarch vainly striving to enact the 
role of Providence. The music lover will seek in vain for 
any of those vocal or orchestral high lights which habitu- 
ally move him to rapture. The score is wholly subservient 
to the action and the stage pictures. It accompanies, and 
that in the best sense of the word. It neither leads nor 
follows, but goes quietly beside the drama. It is always 
melodious, always pleasing, but never striking. Without 
doubt, study of the score will disclose much cunning crafts- 
manship, but an opera is not written for dissection on the 


library table. It is for the stage and can claim credit 
only for what it achieves there. Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
“Snegourotchka” is a shifting panorama of sentimental 
moods, delicately painted and deftly connected. It is in the 
final analysis charming, but one does not recall any appli- 
cation of this adjective to a great work of art. 


HE advent of the Chicago Opera Company on January 
23 was preceded by a theatrical thunder storm ad- 
mirably presented. Lucien Muratore reverberated through 
several columns of newspaper copy, said what he thought 
about Mary Garden, declared he would not play in her 
back-yard any more, came to New York, and sang to a 
huge and excited audience the music of “Samson,” made 
tolerably familiar by the late Mr. Caruso. About this 
Chicago Opera invasion something more definite may be 
said hereafter, but at present it is sufficient to point with 
more or less pride to the extraordinary excitement which 
seizes New Yorkers when the Windy City singers loose 
their blasts of tone in West Thirty-fourth Street. 

The opening opera, as intimated, was Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson et Dalila,” which, for some seasons, had been 
regarded as the private property of Mr. Caruso. Miss 
Garden lately introduced it into the Chicago repertory in 
order that new material might be furnished for the exer- 
cise of Mr. Muratore’s art. The result, as shown in New 
York, was dramatic rather than musical. The tenor has 
lost some of the opulent quality, but none of the power of 
his voice. He sang Samson with immense vigor, indeed 
with palpable labor; but the picture which he presented 
to the audience was one of romantic virility and passionate 
energy. His Samson had aristocratic quality, despite the 
fact that vocally it lacked fine fibre. Its forced climaxes 
aroused fears for the elegance of his Romeo, but possibly 
the strenuosity of a first night will be succeeded by greater 
repose. 

Marguerite d’Alvarez might be called a superb Dalila. 
It was once the custom to apply the adjective “superb” to 
ladies of more than noble proportions. But she showed 
much craft in her costumes and in her make-up. She 
looked well, and it was not impossible to believe in the 
infatuation of the Israelite Sandow. About her singing 
one must speak with more reserve. Her voice is a good one 
and easily lends itself to the sensuous accents of such a 
réle as Dalila. But, after all, it is primarily necessary to 
sing in tune, even at a time when opera-goers appear to 
be hopelessly incapable of hearing continued false intona- 
tion. The fact that the public ignores bad art does not 
make it good, nor does it excuse the artist who practises it. 


N the concert field there is not much to record. Mme. 
Emma Calvé reappeared in a recital at Aeolian Hall on 
January 20, and, though she did not sing as well as she did 
at her previous concert, was nevertheless once more a 
triumphant exponent of the elder vocal art. Josef Hofmann 
returned to the local field with a recital on January 14, 
whert he played in a manner that can fairly be described 
as magnificent. His reading of the Schumann C major 
fantasia, which has had to suffer much manhandling this 
winter, was something to be remembered. Alexander 
Siloti, a Liszt pupil, was heard after an absence of 
twenty-four years and found to play in precisely the same 
stormy fashion he did when here before. 
Myra Hess, an English pianist, made her American 
début on January 17. This is a welcome visitor from Brit- 
ain, an artist who plays the piano in a normal manner. 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


WILL SHAKESPEARE, by Clemence 
Dane. Macmillan. 

A four-act play in blank verse, 
by the author of “A Bill of Di- 
vorcement.” 

ANGELS AND MINISTERS, by Lau- 
rence Housman. Harcourt. 
Four plays of delicate charac- 
terization and humor in which 
appear great figures of Victorian 

England. 
THE PLEASURES OF IGNORANCE, by 
Robert Lynd. Scribner. 

A pleasant book of essays. 

MopERN MEN AND MUMMERS, by 
Hesketh Pearson. Harcourt. 

Impressions and _ biographical 
sketches of such men as Bernard 
Shaw, Lytton Strachey, H. G. 
Wells, Robert Ross, Dean _ Inge, 
Father Vaughan, and such women 
as Mrs. Asquith, and Miss Irene 
Vanbru,h. 














A* least one copy of Messrs. G. J. 
Nathan and H. L. Mencken’s 
“The American Credo” (Knopf) re- 
poses (or belongs, and sometimes re- 
poses) among a weighty collection of 
books upon the manners and customs 
of the Americans. It is often mis- 
takenly classed as humorous; “Huckle- 
berry Finn” and Mr. Dooley are some- 
times so dismissed. The book has just 
appeared in a revised and enlarged 
edition; there are now 869 articles in 
the Credo. These popular beliefs of 
all good Americans have been some- 
what weakened, in the new edition, by 
the addition of superstitions, which are 
out of place. Number 188, for exam- 
ple, is quite at home: “That San 
Francisco is a very gay place, and full 
of opium joints.” I am sure that is an 
article of faith with all Americans 
who, like myself, have never been, in 
San Francisco. But Number 372 is: 
“That if one holds a buttercup under 
a person’s chin and a yellow light is 
reflected upon that person’s chin, it 
is a sign that he likes butter.” This 
is mere childish folk-lore. I discarded 
my belief in it at the age of twelve; 
but unless, sometime, I go to San Fran- 
cisco, I shall cling to the other till I 
die. Number 15 is: “That something 
mysterious goes on in the rooms back 
of chop suey restaurants.” I am sure 
of it. Number 26: “That all theatre 
box office employees are very impolite 
and hate to sell a prospective patron a 
ticket.” Have the authors of the Credo 
> any evidence to the contrary? Num- 
ber 174: “That tarantulas often come 
from the tropics in bunches of bananas, 
and that when one of them stings a 
negro on the wharf he swells up, turns 
green and dies within three hours.” 
Sometimes he turns blue; with that 
amendment I accept it verbatim. 
“It was his time to be heard. ‘Sex,’ 
he cried. ‘It is by understanding sex I 
will untangle the mystery.’ 
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genuity of the author are manifest. It 
is oddly supplemented by a map of 
the village, by a “Who’s Who” and 
even by genealogical trees of these 
imaginary families! It is both labori- 
ous and clever, but it is not, like 
“Spoon River Anthology,” a work of 
genius. 


“It was all very well and sometimes 
interesting, but one grew tired of the 
subject.” 

If they reach this sentence, I can see 
a vast body of readers jumping up 
and cheering themselves hoarse. “You 
have certainly said something!” they 
will cry. This stumble upon the truth 
is in a story in Sherwood Anderson’s 
“The Triumph of the Egg” (Huebsch). 
The story itself is admirably called 
“Out of Nowhere into Nothing,” for it 
takes longer in getting nowhere than 
anything since the famous running 
match of Alice and the Red Queen. All 
the moderns will agree that you have 
to run ever so much harder than that 
if you really want to get somewhere. 
And since it is not worth while to get 
anywhere with your story (the old 
fogies did that!) why not just puff 
and pant and stay in the same place? 

For a- book of modern stories there 
is no unusual attention paid to sex in 
“The Triumph of the Egg.” The 
author’s scatalogic preoccupations do 
not yet rival Dean Swift, nor even 
James Joyce. Its stories are rather 
pointless; plot is non-existent; and the 
style is that of a crude translation 
from Russian. Mr. F. P. Adams, in 
one of his truthful remarks about the 
literary life, says that he is often asked 
why he does not write a novel. To 
this, the typical reply would be that he 
lacks the time. But this is untrue. 
The fact is, he says, that he realizes 
that he has nothing to say. But Mr. 
Adams is not one of the “moderns”: he 

has an appreciation for the absurd 
and ridiculous. 


Mr. A. P. Herbert, the author of 
“Little Rays of Moonshine” (Knopf), 
is on the staff of Punch. Believing as 
I do that. Punch is, except for Life 
(and not always excepting that), the 
best humorous periodical in the world, 
it seems hard to believe that any of 
the sketches in this book were up to 
the Punch standard. One hears, on 
many sides, that Mr. Herbert is a hu- 
morous writer. Well, he seems about 
as funny as the late Sir Francis Bur- 
nand—I will go as far as that. 


The hungry boarder is often given 
a stingy portion of the pie; life, in gen- 
eral, rewards us all with small help- 
ings from time to time. But perhaps 
the most pitiful fraction of a short 
story ever offered in a magazine is the 
tiny bit of a new Sherlock Holmes ad- 
venture which is doled out as the first 
instalment in the current number of a 
certain monthly. After this I shall 
read about him in the Strand or not 
at all. And, in a way, it serves me 
right for deserting my principles and 
buying a copy of Hearst’s Magazine. 


A new, revised, and enlarged edition 
is published of Marguerite Wilkinson’s 
“New Voices” (Macmillan). As an in- 
troduction to contemporary poetry 
there could hardly be a better book, 
as it consists mainly of examples of the 
works of living poets, especially the 
“moderns,” with some biographical in- 
formation, and discussions of the vari- 
ous schools, themes, and elements of 
their poetry. 


A little belated, I have found 
the “Selected Letters of Friedrich 
Nietzsche” (Doubleday) of unusual 
interest. . The editor, Dr. Oscar Levy, 
has made the choice of letters from the 
German edition in five volumes, and he 
includes letters to and from such cor- 
respondents as Georg Brandes, Hans 
von Biilow, Strindberg, and Taine, to 
name only four. It is odd to read 
Nietzsche’s letters describing his en- 
joyment of his year as a private in the 
artillery, his feeling that he was well 
treated, and that “we have a very nice 
captain.” The letters show his abso- 
lute detestation of Prussian kultur; 
as late as 1887 he was denouncing 
German militarism. 


It will hardly be selected for amus- 
ing reading, yet there is more enter- 
tainment in Dr. Arthur J. Cramp’s 
“Nostrums and Quackery” (American 
Medical Association) than in many 
books written especially to beguile and 
delight. These are articles on “the 
Nostrum Evil, Quackery, and Allied 
Matters,” reprinted from the “Journal 
of the American Medical Association.” 
It is Volume II; the other one appeared 
in 1911. Many of the articles are 
rerrinted from the Chicago Tri- 
bune. Discussing, not without humor, 
and with admirable courage and frank- 
ness, all kinds of quack cures, cosmetic 
nostrums, deafness cures, cures for 
drug and other habits, obesity cures, 
fake medical institutes, the book is a 
contribution to knowledge which should 
be widely circulated, a laughable com- 
mentary on fraud, and a sad exposi- 
tion of human gullibility. 

EpMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Mr. Bernard Gilbert’s “Old Eng- 
land” (London: W. Collins’ Sons) is 
“a God’s Eye View of a Village.’” It 
would never have been written unless 
Mr. Masters had written “Spoon River 
Anthology,” but the acknowledgment 
to that work is slight and inadequate. 
Mr. Gilbert chronicles the thoughts of 
nearly two hundred inhabitants of an 
imaginary English village at a single 
moment of an afterncon during the 
War. Each villager, from the Lord 
of the Manor to the poacher, utters his 
thoughts in a kind of free verse. In- 
trigues, political rivalries and hatreds 
are disclosed, and the industry and in- 
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Book Reviews 


American Statesmen 


THE GREATEST AMERICAN, ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON. By Arthur Kendrick Van- 
derberg. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

THE LIFE OF JAMES MONROE. By George 
Morgan. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $4. 


| genom was born not quite six- 
teen months after Hamilton. 
Each of them won high place while 
still young. Hamilton was Secretary 
of the Treasury at thirty-two, the age 
at which Monroe entered the Senate. 
The brilliant West Indian, however, 
reached the maturity of his powers a 
quarter of a century before the less 
exceptionally endowed son of the 


Northern Neck. MHamilton’s great 
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variegated genius of the ‘Little Lion, 
‘Alexander the Great’ he was called by 
his jealous enemies, equal always to 
any emergency, which made the primal 
contribution to the pilotage which 
swept the ship of state beyond the 
threatening shoals.” Obviously, he has 
not paid Hamilton’s style the flattery 
of imitation. ,; 

Mr. Morgan’s book is easier reading. 
He has not a genius to depict, and he 
does not exhaust the possibilities of 
rhetoric. He has given us an imfer- 
esting and well written account of one 
who, from his eighteenth year, was, 
with brief intervals, in the service of 
either his State or his country; the 
only man, save Washington, to be 
reélected without opposition to the 
Presidency; the man who accepted the 
responsibility of proclaiming a_ doc- 
trine which, after the lapse of a cen- 
tury, still dominates our foreign policy. 


work was between 1787 and 1795— /;"here is occasion for a life of Mon- 


from his thirty-first to his thirty-ninth 
year. Monroe’s claim to remembrance 
rests upon his services in the Presi- 
dency (which he did not reach until 
he was almost fifty-nine) rather than 
upon his earlier successes, offset as 
they were by some conspicuous fail- 
ures, 

Mr. Vanderberg set out to prove 
Hamilton the greatest American. He 
gives the result of an inquiry he made 
of divers and sundry of the wise and 
learned. For the most part, they told 
him there was no agreement as to the 
relative importance of the various 


elements making up greatness, and 
no common yard-stick by which it 
might be measured. {Most of them, 
nevertheless, were obliging enough to 
name someone whom they were will- 
ing to call “greatest.” Chronologically, 
those so honored ranged from Frank- 


lin to Edison. Henry Ford was ap- 
parently overlooked. The overwhelm- 
ing majority gave their voice either 
for Washington or for Lincoln. The 
author regretfully admits the difficulty 
of arriving at a definite agreement, 
but comforts himself with: the reflec- 
tion that the controversy which he 
hopes he has started will stimulate the 
study of American history. A similar 
cultural purpose has led debating so- 
cieties to try to find out whether Co- 
lumbus or Shakespeare did most for 
mankind. 7} 

Hamilton, in his combination of pre- 
cocious brillianey, daring initiative, al- 
most uncanny youthful maturity and 
balance of judgment, cool and clear- 
headed statesmanship, insight into the 
essentials, capacity to forecast the 
practical workings of political insti- 
tutions, and almost intuitive grasp of 
financial and economic problems, has 
Perhaps never been equalled. With- 
out him our history would have been 
different and far less happy. Great 
he was! None may gainsay it! There 
most of us are willing to stop. Not so 
Mr. Vanderberg. //Through some hun- 
dreds of pages ‘of his attractively 
Printed volume, he sings the praises 
of his herd}in such sentences as: “But 
when all is said and done, it was the 


roe, since that contributed by Presi- 
dent Gilman to the American States- 
men Series is very brief. F 

'/So far as may be judged by one who 
is not a specialist in the history of the 
‘period, Mr. Morgan is usually accurate 
in his statements of facs, although he 
has not been able to escape altogether 
unscathed from the mischievous elf 
who pushes our pens awrong. //He tells 
us, for example, that Luther Martin 
presided over the trial of Callender for 
sedition. Martin was not on the bench 
at all. Callender was tried before 
Chase, whose conduct on that occasion 
was made the basis of five of the eight 
articles of impeachment subsequently 
exhibited against him. 

Our author is the better qualified to 
write understandingly of Monroe, in 
that he shares the convictions and 
sympathizes with the prejudices of his 
hero. He tells us that the vital strug- 
gle of the political school in which 
Monroe was so prominent “was inbe- 
half of American democratic govern- 
ment as against the autocratic/rule of 
the few.” Monroe thought so, for as 
late as 1816, at the threshold of the 
“Era of Good Feeling,” he wrote that 
some of the leaders of the Federal 
party entertained principles unfriendly 
to our system of government, and 
meant to work a change in it. Doubt- 
less there were among his opponents 
some who believed that democracy 
could not be made to work. After the 
manner of their day, they gave free 
expression to their views and although 
there was up to that time little in the 
history of the world to demonstrate 
that they were wrong, politically they 
paid dearly for their lack of faith in 
the wisdom of the people. 

A century and more has since gone 
by, and we can now see that there was 
grave chance that democratic rule 
might have become impossible here. 
Had we failed to set up a strong gov- 
ernment, we might well have drifted 
into armed conflicts among the States, 
and then the men on horseback might 
have had their day. The adoption of 
the Constitution, and the organization 
by Washington and Hamilton of an ef- 
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ficient administrative machine put that 
danger in its first form behind tus. The 
necessity of much the Federalists did 
was not manifest to the majority of 
their countrymen, and was a cause of 
irritation to many. Had Adams been 
reélected in 1800 some of the Republi- 
can States might conceivably have se- 
ceded, and if they had, anything might 
have happened. But-as it was, before 
the Federalists went out Marshall be- 
came Chief Justice, and the defeat 
which put his party out of power was 
the one thing needed to make certain 
the ultimate and complete triumph of 
the ends which it had been organized 
to secure. From that standpoint, it 
is true that Jefferson’s election ensured 
the preservation of our democratic in- 
stitutions; but is it possible to believe 
that any attempt to set up kings or 
nobles would ever have been made by 
the Federalists, a party powerless to 
do anything without the support of the 
town meetings of New England? 
JOHN C. ROSE 


Two Important French 
Books 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE. By Louis Hémon. 
BATOUALA. By René Maran. 


MASTERPIECE, already recog- 

nized, of the French language 
and literature, like Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre’s “Paul et Virginie,’ concerning 
our nearest neighbors whom we know 
the least—that is “Maria Chapde- 
laine.” It has been translated and it 
seems to be taken for granted that, be- 
cause it reveals French Canada, it 
must be a Canadian French book. 
From the double view of literature and 
life, which ought to go together, this 
confusion is a misfortune to Ameri- 
cans who need better acquaintance of 
both French and Canadians. 

The French critics and reading pub- 
lic are not prodigal in bestowing their 
highest recognition on any book. For 
“Maria Chapdelaine” they are practi- 
cally unanimous, though the story con- 
forms little to foreign ideals of French 
novels. Without press agenvies, with 
its publishers unready to supply the 
spontaneous demand, its sale in six 
months has surpassed that of Zola’s 
prime sensations. Like French soldiers 
in the fighting before Verdun, French 
readers must be different from all the 
world’s opinion of them. For it is not 
a special world that has been reading 
and praising the unexpected master- 
piece. 

At the political extremes of the Gon- 
court Academy, radical Lucien Des- 
caves cries, “Here is a book all of 
beauty,” and reactionary Léon Daudet 
counters, “Two hundred pages have 
given their author immortality.” Among 
the conservative Immortals of the 
French Academy, René Bazin hails it 
as “a poem rather vhan a novel, the 
chanson de geste of New France, and 
the man who wrote it was marked with 
the divine seal,” to which Henry Bor- 
deaux adds, “This little book renews 
the miracle of Mireille.” Jean de Pierre- 
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an emulsion of Sir Harry Johnston’s is more than decently “written,” as to 
opinions of British and French in- style and structure; and its people, if 
fluences over African peoples, the mis- they belong to familiar types, are not 


pronounces: “The work is worthy of take turned by those we know against mere counters in the game of the story- 
our classic period, or rather it takes us all France will stand corrected and re- teller. It is plain that he has the honest 


back to the golden age of antique liter- buked. STODDARD DEWEY intention to tell a story worth telling, 
ature.” Edmond Jaloux, who heads an Paris, France and not simply to fill out a formula ac- 
cording to the known tastes of the swal- 


accepted modern movement, sums up: 

“It is a book of classic beauty and the . lowing public. The tale has two more 

word chef d’wuvre which has been ap- W ildness to Pattern or less distinct aspects. It is a tale of 

plied to it is for once not out 0. place.” ’ the logging country, of its beauty, its 
Tue RIDER OF THE GOLDEN Bak. By Wil- yiches, and the secret wiles or open war- 


feu, the severe critic of the venerable 
Journal des Débats, which has so long 
been the ante-room of the Academy, 


The surprising fate of the book is . é y whe. 
itself an instruction in many things = ng ince ene tl seated fare of those natural rivals for its 
that matter now. A long, long way muy HIDpEN Piste. Ry Bates W favor, the villain and the hero. And 
from his native France, in whose let- Sinclair. Boston: Little, Brown & it is a tale of after-war conditions, or 
ters he had been nourished, young Company. an after-war situation. 

Louis Hémon found time to write the Bob Hollister is an Eastern Ca- 
UT of every hundred American nadian whose father has had interests 


story of his surroundings beyond the 
stern cliffs of the Saguenay River and novel-readers, it is safe to guess in the timber country of British Co- 
Chicoutimi and Lac Saint-Jean, where that twenty-five read nothing but wild- lumbia. As a grown boy young Hol- 
French Canadians unnoticed by Eng- western stories and another twenty-five lister has spent some time in the lum- 
lish and Americans are hewing out a nothing but pollyannism. Male and ber camps. After graduation from his 
new northern outland for themselves. female created He the common-schooled, Canadian university and the death of 
He sent his manuscript to the serious With various tastes for syrup and red his father, he marries for love and 
Le Temps, which printed it eagerly as liquor. It would be interesting to takes up with vigor the somewhat 
a feuilleton. The unknown author had know how far the Bill Harts and Mary scattered threads of his father’s busi- 
meanwhile pushed on to the Far West, Pickfords of the screen have affected ness. Then comes the war. Hollister 
where he lost his life in a backwoods the market of their prototypes in leaves his young wife in London. Dur- 
railway accident. In Paris, Daniel Print. Not disastrously, we may judge, ing his long absences at the front, soli- 
Halévy, around whom young writers from the continued production of glad tude and idleness are too much for 
have been gathering, publish-d a lim- 24 wild fiction by people who do not her; and she has told him that she 
ited edition of the little book in his Write or publish altogether for their «joves another,” before he is reported 
Cahiers Verts—and this was soon out health. A few years ago, when I'was qeaq. But he is only wounded and in 
of print. Then an enterprising Paris flowing somewhat closely, for a special the hands of the enemy. He returns 
publisher seized on it and in a half Putpose, the trend of the novel market 4, tite, after the armistice, to find his 
year more copies have been sold than . ere ae Se oe selon wife and his little fortune vanished 
three seasons can sell of best adver. ‘rial phrase), one thing I could be sure f aiane: dim. i ied th 
tised novels about su div Pavia of, month by month, and year by year: ‘TOM “ngiand; she fas renigy sie : 
pposedly Parisian : h . Hodllist face has been 
However the demand might vary for Other man ——— so a oo 
plowed by a shell-fragment, and he 


women. 

Yet the book is a love st other kinds of fiction, the demand for P'0™ : 
to beginning. The ioe saa the wild-western article never slackened 15 hideously disfigured, so that every- 
or changed. Nor did the article itself body shrinks from sight of him. Other- 


has be j i 
i 2 ea nel ites change. Why should it, since the same wise he is sound and in his prime of 
Quebec, the home for so long of Maria - thing was good enough yd sell? res VEO a — for life. A timber 
and those who went before her. Not had nothing to do with this fiction. Many tract in British Columbia remains to 
the hero whom “the blizzard cauglit in ee a mee sd oe a a a aS 
the burnt woods—he lost his way” cowboy was dead, and offered “The Vir- find ease from the eyes of men, and 
—but the humble and faithful comrade $'™12" 38 2 vere! a to the more particularly of women. There, 
expresses it in his simple prose: “That dead one. Perhaps he was right. In or thereabouts, he finds a blind maiden 
boy from the States comes and tells heed - ne wor ee he, it 18 of beauty and character to be his mate. 
you fine things but don’t let yourself mere we nied Hs - ab wt aur = There also, by a favorable disposition 
be caught. You will be better staying it a eanh chain: 1 The buylike deme ter of chances (from the story-teller’s 
here, Maria, among folks like your- not say puerile) pl of the point of view), he finds his former wife 
al hot —e ® Canadian priest wild-western yarn, wants its nonsense and her second more-or-less husband. 
msc - pg Wee} reese has not somebody else’s probabilities. It The ensuing drama is worked out as 
Se 19 he Tieng oe a a — wants the cowboy, and the hold-up, and plausibly as need be. Its most doubt- 
secant Gita’: ae te “oy red the bad man, and the rustler, and the ful point is its leading us delib- 
them,” g how to see eeneley: and the rough-and-tumble, et up to the crucial moment when 
- — . A uggy, eye-gouging scrap; and the Hollister’s more-or-less wife (the sec- 
ie nope i “: be ay A cn nothing if not humorous dialogue; and ond one) is to face the test of her love 
dom: encouraged by that Academy to 0 “a cowmaid for prize. It gets for him at the moment of restored 
utter the inexpressible beyond any Golde Ber” oe pe “ - “sen ppcesatRos ge ye a pil 0 
conventional possibility of translation ae ~ ei a on gga Cy ce, fy 
bis: Aitianens Hien: mend “am g more to say about that book. A her still three-quarters blind. How- 
; 8 & American. It good machine-made article. : 
1s noteworthy because it is the literary There are market and formula also ee eS 
product, very creditable as mere liter- for the romance of the Canadian North- [er 
ature, of a descendant of some hun- west. America of the Dominion is not even her devotion might not have been 
dreds of years of Martinique negroes. and never will be America of the States pret aghast te Se See 
In time, in education, perhaps in evolved “The Hidden Places” is an excellent ex. frmation of a tangible lover into a 
race, except for undying sympathies, ample of the British colonial out-of- visible monster. . . . In the figure of 
he is not simply a negro writing of doors romance, as “The Rider of the Myra, the first wife, the writer has 
other negroes. He is a merciless critic Golden Bar” is of our popular yarn ‘ried to interpret, not very happily for 
of European Colonial officials (of about horse-play and gun-play in the this sort of novel, a “modern” woman, 
whom he is himself really one), but cow country. It is very much in the With a mind beyond conventions and 4 
equally of the Darkest African native. field and even the manner of that most Soul above shame. Or for “modern” 
For this reason, he and his book have productive among romancers of the read “primitive.” 
been much mistaken—but if read with Canadian “bush,” Harold Bindloss. (It H. W. Boynton 
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As You Like It 


THE WoRLD IN REVOLT. A Psychological 
Study of Our Times. By Gustave Le 

. Bon. Translated by Bernard Miall. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


HIS is a curious and in some re- 
spects an amusing book. The world 
is in revolt, and we must turn to psy- 
chology, particularly that brand of the 
science stamped with the name of Gus- 
tave Le Bon, to learn why. Psychology 
can explain pretty much everything 
(p. 10); indeed, “the majority of polit- 
ical, military, economic, or social ques- 
tions” belong to it, and nowhere else 
shall we find solutions for our diffi- 
culties. 
It may be so.( But he who searches 
this volume for the light of‘ evidence 
will, it is to be feared, find only in- 
creasing darkness. There is plenty of 
positive and pragmatic assertion; there 
are repeated enunciations of “funda- 
mental psychological law.” But the 
trouble is that hardly an utterance is 
made anywhere that is not elsewhere 
directly or impliedly contradicted. 
Surely of all men who scorn, repudiate, 
and defy the hobgoblin of logical con- 
sistency, Dr. Le Bon ranks first.) 
We have, it appears, two sides to 
our being. One side, stable and funda- 
mental (pp. 21-23), is composed of ele- 
ments “engendered by atavistic influ- 
ences” which “constitute our moral 
equipment. These elements are fixed.” 
On the other side we have “the mov- 
able elements, which can be modified 
by environment, belief, and education, 
and which serve to form the slightly 
artificial mind of everyday life.” Un- 
der ordinary circumstances this sub- 
conscious, artificial mind “constitutes 
our real guide” (p. 23), while under ex- 
ceptional circumstances the other takes 
the reins. Still, it is the atavistic in- 
fluences that count for most. “The 
motive forces of national life” (p. 10), 
“apart from biological needs, are to be 
found in the national eonceptions of 
things. Now these conceptions are de- 
rived from passions and feelings which 
have always been the great motive 
forces of humanity from the very be- 
ginnings of history.” And again (p. 
24): “The invariable characteristics 
inherited from our ancestors constitute 
the collective soul of a people.” 

On the score of clarity this leaves 
much to be desired. But one, may at 
least accept it as a starting point. On 
the one hand we have something in the 
nature of an inviolable Weismannian 
germ-plasm, persistent and immortal 
(that is, the collective soul of a peo- 
ple), and, on the other, a body-plasm, 
susceptible of variation (that is, the 
subconscious, artificial collective mind). 
One does not get far, however, before 
finding that this immutable part of 
us is about as susceptable and mutable 
as anything in the universe. Under 
the Hohenzollerns the German soul was 
greatly altered, if not wholly trans- 
formed (pp. 11, 28); and by the time 
we reach page 85 we learn that “the 
war has exerted a powerful influence” 





not merely on our intelligence (we 
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Interpreting 
The Spring and Summer Modes 
“'T* HE LINEN STORE” is now showing its beautiful new 


Importations of Cotton and Linen Dress Fabrics for 
the Spring and Summer. 


These are of amazing loveliness—products of the best 
European looms. There are dainty weaves adaptable to 
the season’s fashionable silhouette of soft, flowing lines; 
others with more body and crispness for the popular 
bouffant modes. Novelty, beauty, smartness, characterize 
them all. And quality—consistent with traditional 
McCutcheon standards! 


Write for samples of these exclusive materials. See what 
exquisite new frocks they will make for you. 


Imported Novelty Dress Fabrics 


Imported Dotted Swisses—in new color combinations of vivid backgrounds with 
white dots or dots of contrasting color. Navy or Black with white dots and scores of 
novelty figures, checks, plaids, etc. $1.50 and $2.00 a yard. 


Embroidered Swiss Drop Stitch Voiles—White or colored grounds with large heavy 
embroidered dots in white or colors. Very smart combinations, many shown here for 


the first time. 38 in. wide. $2.50 a yard. 


Swiss Organdies—Made and dyed in Switzerland (to our special order) and finished by 
the famous “Cilander Process,” thereby insuring a permanent finish so essential in this 


‘ fabric. White and forty plain shades. 46 in. wide $1.00 a yard. 


English Prints—The ideal, fabric for women’s, misses’ and children’s garments, aprons, 
millinery, and hundreds of every day uses. The small Chintz and Cretonne designs now 
so much in vogue will make instant appeal. 32 in. wide. 55c. a yard, 


Handkerchief Linens—A new range of most attractive printed Handkerchief Linens, 
fine sheer quality, white grounds, with dots, stripes or checks in brilliant colors. ape 
new this season. Also a complete assortment mo plain shades. 36 in. wide. $1.50 a yard, 


Write for Samples Today 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


® Department No. 14 
Reg.Trade Mark Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 



































F YOU are interested in enjoying a 
I degree of security quite impossible 
to get in any other way—plus half 
again to twice the usual return—with- 
out the risk, worry or loss of time in- 
volved in ordinary speculation and 
investment, tear outthe MEMO—now 
—and hand it to your Secretary when 
you dictate the morning’s mail. ' 
Merely Ask for Booklet B49 
Roger W.Babson’s Statistical Organization 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 


The Largest Organization of its Character in the World 


QUVUNEEEROCHCROCCEONUIED Clip Off Here COUCESECOREOREDECEEEEAE: 
MEMO For Your 


Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley fy 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please send me Booklet 

“Getting the Most from Your Money” and ci of 
Recent Investment Bulletin—gratis. 














DIVIDEND 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC wee 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND No> “4. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and 
Original Preferred Capital Stock of the Company 
will be paid on February 15, 1922, to shareholders 
of record at close of business January 31, 19: 
The transfer books will not be closed and checks 
will be mailed from the office of the company in 
time to reach stockholders on the date they are 
payable. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, 
CLUB MEMBERS 


SPEAKERS, WRITERS, ‘ve* assist in 


preparing special articles, pa- 
Ts, speeches, guteles. Expert scholarly service. 
evision of menuscripts, story and books. 


ORS RESEARCH inte, 
New York 











AUTH 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Ave. 





WRITE For Pay for newspapers and magazines. 
Correspondents and story writers make 
~~ money. Copyright book telling how sent FREE by 


itor on request. PRESS lee SYNDICATE, 
$73 TIMES BLDG., ST. LOUIS 
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Are You Old At 
Forty ? 


“‘What’s up, Hig.? You look all in.’ ‘I know it, 
Dick, and I feel all in, too. I don’t get my rest. 
Have to get up six to ‘eight, times a night, -— I 
have pain most of the tim I’m blue and de- 
pressed, irritable, and my back aches.” 

“‘Why, Hig., old man, you’re like old Colonel Hen- 
derson. Remember how he dragged around for 
months? He had prostate trouble. One day he ran 
across a fellow sufferer who had a little device they 
call a ALAID. This friend had relieved 
himself permanently, he said. The Colonel got 
one, and—well, you know the Colonel is a pretty 
healthy looking specimen today. I had no idea 
of the prevalency of your trouble, but it seems that 
a good many men of 40 or past are more or less 
afflicted. Now you send and get the booklet issued 
by these THERMALAID people and read it with 
an open mind. Every man past 40 should read 
it. There is no medicine, — exercise, massage, or 
anything wi the use of 
a Thermalaid.’’ 

“By George, Dick, that sounds good. I’ll do it. 
What’s the name and address?’ ‘‘I’ve got it 
right here, Hig.’’ 


The ELECTRO THERMAL Company 














2503 E. Main Street Steubenville, Ohio 








What Concentration Does 





Brings power and 
poise. 

Frees your facul- 
ties. 

Aids in the de- 
velopment of a win- 
ning personality and 
secures business and 
social advancement. 

Makes you want 
to, try to, and keep 
at it. 

The right and safe way 
to concentrate is the 
New Thought way as 
explained in Elizabeth Towne’s “Just How to 


Concentrate,” which has started thousands on the 
road to ease, comfort and attainment of desires. 


we will send you a copy of ‘‘Just 

For 10 Cents How to Concentrate’? and a 

month's trial of NAUTILUS, magazine of New Thought, 

Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, editors. Won- 

derful personal experience articles a feature of each issue. 

Send today and we will include Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 
“What I Know About New Thought.’ 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE C0., Inc., Dept. 0-76, Holyoke, Mass. 





E.1zaBETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus, 
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Two Boston Hotels that have contributed greatly 
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might have expected that), but on our 
character and morality. And when we 
reach page 89 we find that “the moral 
equipment,” which on page 23 was 
“fixed,” “has been more or less shat- 
tered everywhere.” 

Are thought, reason, reflection, of 
any importance in the human drama? 
Yes and no. You can have it either 
way. Neither reason nor experience 
has any effect upon faith (p. 16). 
Reason is as a rule too weak (p. 24) to 
dominate the other influences that 
prompt mankind; and history clearly 
shows us “the impotence of reason in 
great emergencies.” In lesser emer- 
gencies it paralyses. “If we had to 
reflect and reason before each of our 
actions, life would be a tissue of un- 
certainties and hesitations.” There is 
much more to the same effect. And 
yet (p. 17), “Never was reflection so 
necessary as today... Of what value 
is action without thought for a guide? 
Reflection leads to foresight and fore- 
sight to the avoidance of catastrophes.” 
On the following page we learn that 
“thought is the most vital element in 
the history of a people” and that it 
even alters the unalterable, since it 
“slowly shapes the national soul.” 
Furthermore, “thought must now be 
our guide to conduct,” and in the task 
before us “the collaboration of the 
scientists and the thinkers will be not 
one of the least important factors.” 

Yet it was not thought which caused 
the victory of France over Germany; 
it was the fact that “the moral forces 
which sustained our armies have never 
failed” (p. 31). One would suppose 
that American, British, Italian, Bel- 
gian, and Serbian arms had something 
to do with the matter, but the point 
need not be pressed. On the following 
page we learn that “the German de- 
feat was not due to moral causes only. 
Strategic causes also played their part 
in it, with insufficiency of reserves and 
imprudent maneuvres; there were also 
biological causes: lassitude due _ to 
losses and privations; and lastly af- 
fective causes: the feeling of impotence 
in respect of an enemy whose forces 
were constantly increasing, etc.” On 
page 65 we are told that it was by 
“an accumulation of psychological 
blunders that the Germans roused so 
many nations against them,” and on 
any other page where the subject is 
mentioned the cause is as likely to be 
one thing as another. 

Then there is Bolshevism. On page 
150 and following we learn that the 
cause of the Bolshevik revolution is to 
be found in the character of the Rus- 
sian people. The Russian mentality 
has no ancestral framework and there- 
fore no stableness; its convictions are 
fugitive and impulsive. The Russian 
character is venal; “from the peasant 
to the minister the Russian is easily 
bought.” Russia, in short, “has a 
primitive mentality and is unfit to rule 
herself.” Over such a mentality the 


Bolshevik promises won an easy tri- 
umph. But when we get to page 173 
we find that “the development in Rus- 
sia of revolutionary ideals demanding 
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the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
above all due to the propaganda un- 
dertaken by Germany” (italics ours). 
And, as though this were not enough, 
we are further told that Germany, 
which has previously been declared to 
have a very different mentality from 
Russia, and which, under the Hohen- 
zollerns, “gained the qualities of order, 
vigilant application, patience, atten- 
tion to detail and discipline” (p. 28), 
“herself fell a victim” to the Bolshevik 
blight. “These new forces” (p. 173) 
“swept away, as though they had been 
dead leaves, the gods, the dynasties, the 
institutions, and even the philosophy 
of the most powerful empire that the 
world has known.” No one can reduce 
to a semblance of order so contradic- 
tory a mass of questionable statements. 

There is no section of the _ book, 
hardly even a page, which does not 
riot in these contradictory assertions. 
And thus, as to most things, there is no 
telling what the author is about and 
what he means. That he has a very 
poor opinion of Bolshevism in its native 
habitat, and of its sentimental de- 
fenders in other lands, is evident; and 
for this he is to be warmly commended. 
That he is also strongly averse to Ger- 
mans, pacifists, Socialists, and state 
interventionists in industry is not to 
be doubted. But as to the host of other 
subjects treated in his book something 
more than a translation is needed, and 
that is an exposition. Even on the 
matter whereon one might have ex- 
pected a consistent attitude through- 
out—the claim of supremacy for mod- 
ern psychology as interpreter, guide, 
and revealer—there is, toward the end, 
a falling away which amounts almost 
to a repudiation of the claim. From 
the earlier pages one would suppose 
that psychology took most, if not all, 
things for its province. By the time 
pp. 192-93 are reached it can prophesy, 
and the following “law” is enunciated: 
“While impossible in respect of indi- 
vidual events, forecasts are often read- 
ily made in respect of collective 
events.” But on page 196 the claim, at 
least for present times, is virtually 
abandoned. “The future,” we are told, 
“is wrapped in darkness, in which no 
more than a faint glimmer may be 
perceived.” There is much in the book 
to interest one, much indeed to stimu- 
late and provoke speculation, and some- 
thing here and there to amuse. But it 
is remote from science. It is impres- 
sionism applied to problems thzt de- 
mand the most disciplined and system- 
atic thought. 


Miss Toksvig, who is a Dane, has 
Selected and edited, and in some in- 
stances translated the versions of An- 
dersen’s tales given in “Fairy Tales 
and Stories by Hans Christian Ander- 
sen” (Macmillan) in order to keep as 
much as possible of their native sim- 
Plicity. The best of the stories are 
chosen. Eric Pape has decorated and 
illustrated the book, which for general 
beauty and good taste is one of the 
Most satisfactory children’s books of 
‘the year. W. J. GHENT 
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a ‘Sanford Bennett at 50 
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Sanford Bennett at 72 


An Old Man at Fifty— 
A Young Man at Seventy! 


The remarkable story of a former business man who discovered 
the secret of prolonging life and checking the processes of 
mental and physicat decay, and whv now gives it to the world. 


At the age of fifty Sanford Bennett, a busi- 
ness man of San Francisco, suddenly dis- 
covered that he was growing old. In fact, 
upon taking stock of himself and his physical 
condition, he found that he was nothing more 
nor less than a worn-out, wrinkled, decrepit 
old man. He was a victim of chronic dys- 
pepsia, which inevitably brought on catarrh 
— stomach, rheumatism and attendant 
evils. 

His nervous system was wrecked. He passed 
sleepless nights. His mental faculties were 
becoming dulled. Recourse to doctors, drugs 
and medicines only brought temporary relief, 
leaving him worse off than before. He felt 
that he had passed the peak of his usefulness 
—he was rapidly going down hill. Then 
something happened. 


The Great Discovery 


That “something” was as simple almost as 
a. b. c., but of far-reaching importance to 
every man and woman in this broad land. It 
was the discovery that by practicing a few 
simple, gentle exercises for about ten minutes 
each morning before arising he was gradually 
recovering his health and strength. 

Note the fact that these exercises were taken 
“before arising.’’ Sounds strange, improbable 
—‘a bit thick,’”? as our English brothers 
would say. Nevertheless, this statement can 
be taken without a single, solitary grain of 
salt, How he accomplished a seeming miracle 
through these elementary exercises is told by 
Mr. Bennett in his book, 


Old Age— 
Its Cause and Prevention 


The most convincing proof of the wonderful 
results from adopting Mr. Bennett’s system 
is his own experience. At fifty broken down, 
discouraged—ready for the scrap heap. At 
seventy-two a hale, hearty and robust man of 
athletic appearance and abounding health. 

This book undoubtedly marks a milestone in 
the path of progress toward rational living 
and the prolongation of life. Mr. Bennett 
has a message to deliver—and he delivers it 
with such simplicity, such overwhelming good 
nature, such firm faith in the methods he 
recommends, that even the most skeptical 
reader is convinced of his sincerity. 


For Young and Old 


There isn’t a man or woman, young or 
old, who will not be vastly benefited by read- 
ing and studying this work. You may not 
be as old as was Mr. Bennett when he 
made his great discovery—or you may be 
older—it makes no difference. By using the 
knowledge and following out the simple in- 
structions in this volume, you pave the way 
to perfect health and the rejuvenation of 
your physical and mental forces. 

Bear in mind that this is a practical work, 

written by a practical man. Anyone can 
understand it. Mr. Bennett prefers words 
of one_syllable—and uses them to advan- 
tage. It is not filled with abstruse theories, 
medical terms and other matter to bewilder 
the reader. Just  straight-from-the-shoulder 


facts from a man who has passed through 
an amazing experience, 


What Mr. Bennett Tells 


As a faint indication of the wide scope 
of this work and its practical nature, here 
are a few of the chapter headings: 


—tThe Will in Exercising—The Fasting Cure— 
Dyspepsia—The Liver—How I Strengthened 
My Eyes—The Secret of Good Digestion—Vari- 
cose Veins in the Legs; The Cause and Cure— 
The Duration of Human Life—The Hair—Re- 
duction of an Obese Abdomen—Making Old 
Folks Young—The Skin—The Lines of Age— 
Thirty Exercises (Illustrated) — Concerning 
Various Methods Proposed to Defer Old Age— 
Exercising in Bed—Man’s First Physical Cul- 
ture System. 


No ordinary printed description of this 
book can .do it full justice. It contains 
nearly 400 pages; there are 70 remarkable 
illustrations and _ charts, made under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Bennett. By 
studying the text and these _ illustrations 
taken from life, any man or woman should 
get more real, lasting benefit than from any 
of the so- -calied “Courses of Instruction” 
costing $25 or more. And just think of it! 
The price of “OLD AGE—ITS CAUSE 
AND PREVENTION” is only $3. 


Judge—Without Cost! 


Countless thousands have been brought to 
realize what the restoration of youth means 
to them through this great book, It is a work 
which once seen and examined arouses the 
desire for possession. Knowing this, all we 
ask you to do is to fill out and mail the cou- 
pon at the bottom of this page. There is no 
obligation of any kind. We will send you 
a_ beautifully bound copy of “OLD AGE— 
ITS CAUSE AND PREVENTION” free for 
examination. If, after ten days’ examination 
in your own home, you feel you can afford 
to do without the book, return it to us and 
you owe us nothing. If you decide to keep 
it, send us $3 in full payment. 


Send No Money 


Nothing but the coupon with your name 
and address is required. We then promptly 
send the volume which you can examine at 
your leisure. And remember, that the best 
time to do a thing is to DO IT NOW! So 
fill out and mail the coupon to-day. 


MAIL THIS TODAY—NO MONEY REQUIRED 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. (Ind. 2-22) 
Publishers Since 1839 
449 Fourth Ave, New York, N. Y. 


Send me Sanford Bennett’s Book—‘‘OLp Acp— 
Its CAUSE AND PREVENTION.” I will either re- 
mail the book within ten days after receipt and 
owe gu nothing, or I will send $3.00 in full pay- 
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While There’s 
There’s Hope! 


treated in time. 


period. 


Baldness—Its Causes, Its 


W. A. Pusey, M. D. 


LHe 


HERALD SQUARE 











Although most men view approaching baldness with a 
feeling akin to dismay, we have it on the word of reputa- 
ble medical authority that baldness can be prevented—if 
We are told that if we pay proper at- 
tention to our hair, it will stay with us for its allotted 


Here are books that will tell you how to care for your 
hair; how to use those preventive measures which will 


do away with most hair troubles. 


Treatment, R. W. Muller, M. D. 
Hair Culture, B. Macfadden 
Hair and Its Preservation, R.W. Muller, M.D. $1.69 
Loss of Hair, R. W. Muller, M. D. 


-The Care of the Skin and Hair, 


Macy’s—Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 











Hair 


Prevention and 


$1.69 
$1.69 


$1.69 


$1.24 














For a list of ten 


Friends and °12° 


A most attractive order of PERSONALIZED 
STATIONERY, name and address printed there- 
on, according to Fashion’s latest decree. Just 
the thing for either personal or business corre- 
spondence from the home. Insures attention 
and guards against misdirection of replies. Send 
the names of 10 friends and $1.00 today with 
your name and address plainly written or print- 
ed; 100 envelopes and 200 let- 
ters, PERSONALIZED, will 
be sent to you postpaid, guar- 
teed. 


NEWS PRINTING CO. 
P. O. Box 401 
Goshen, Indiana 




















EUR O PE 
THE PASSION PLAY 


Make your European tour a success by joining a 
congenial party under an experienced conductor. 
Send for our booklet A-3 before making your 
decision. 
» BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
Official Agents for Oberammergau Passion Play 
506 Fifth Avenue New York City 








lege of Liberal Arts 
tvanston, illinois 


Write for book of views and detailed de- 
scription of courses offered in the College of 


Liberal . fs Reon nin 


509 university Hall Evanston, tl. 


Music Lessons Contvaree by Mal 


1m dete bows tady most 
im 
lessons under great go 


and pean 
dorsed by Paderewski. Masterteachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and yo negenanwe 
An Instrument Writenaming course you are interested 
ind. in:Piano, Harmony, Voice Publi "PublieSchool 
7.0 Violin, Cored, Mandolin, Guitar =e oc Reed 
nd FREE CATALOG for it Ni 
Conservatory, 389 Sheet tere Bide., Chicago 



















Learn to Dance ~~ 


pera ne meets 
Peak System of Mail instruction 










REMARKAGLE NEW METHOD. Easy—fascinating. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. No music--no partner 
needed. Th ds taught 

WRITE ME TODAY for my interesting FREE BOOK! 
Special low offer if you answer at once. 


Studio WILLIAM L CHANDLER PEAK, x. 8, me! 











fession, > eo how Fou can leara b by mal a ins 
7 Co} 

n° ALCOKN, Brea 
Aamertoan Schoo! of Fihance 48 McLene Bidg., Columbus, oO. 

















HE Independent and the Weekly Review 

invites inquiries from its readers pertain- 

ing to travel for pleasure, health or busi- 
ness; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land 
and sea, European tours, etc, This department 
is under the supervision of an expert who has 
personally made many of the trips she recom- 
mends, and is able to speak from intimate knowl- 
edge of transportation lines, hotels, resorts, etc. 
Reservations will be made for you and tickets 






Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to poowst the hair from grow 

Write tad Easy, painless, harmiess. No scars. Booklet fre®. 
stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

Mahler Park. Providence. I. 


BRONZE Fovunpry 


MEMORIAL and HONOR ROLL TABLETS 
Jno. Williams, Inc., 






ite today ‘pO 3 


D. J. Mahler. 








purchased if you desire, 


Dept. 24) 556 W. 27th St., New York City 
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Random Book Notes 


Fishing in the old-fashioned way, as 
boys do it, is the subject of “Fishing 
with a Boy” (Stewart Kidd) by Leon- 
ard Hulit, associate editor of Forest 
and Stream. It is not a sequel to Bliss 
Perry’s essay, “Fishing with a Worm.” 


“Lincoln and Prohibition” (Abing- 
don Press) by Charles T. White is an 
argument for the theory that Lincoln 
would have favored prohibition. 


The lands visited in Sydney Green- 
bie’s “The Pacific Triangle” (Century) 
are Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, China, and New Zealand. 


Alpheus Henry Snow is the author 
of “The Question of Aborigines” (Put- 
nam), a study of the law and practice 
of nations in dealing with aborigines. 


A biography of Lord Rhondda, Eng- 
lish minister of food in the war, has 
been written by his daughter and 
others, and published as “D. A. 
Thomas, Viscount Rhondda,” (Long- 
mans, Green). 


The drama, by Jerome K. Jerome, 
“The Passing of the Thiid Floor Back” 
(Dodd, Mead) is now available in first- 
rate form as a book. 


Alice Brown’s “Louise Imogen 
Guiney” (Macmillan) is an exquisite 
biographical essay upon the well-be- 
loved American poet who died in Eng- 
land in 1920. 


A religious movement which inter- 
ests many in this country is described 
in “Bahai; the Spirit of the Age” 
(Brentano) by Horace Holley. 


The secretary of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation of England, Rob- 
ert Williams, writes a brief volume on 
the intcrnational labor situation, en- 
titled “The New Labor Outlook” (Selt- 
zer). 


“The Social Interpretation of His- 
tory” (Sotery Publishing Co.) by 
Maurice William, is “a refutation of 
the Marxian economic interpretation of 
history.” 


“Modern French Legal Philosophy” 
(Macmillan) is a translation of the 
writings on this subject of MM. A. 
Fouillée, J. Charmont, L. Duguit, and 
R. Demogue. 


The former chief of the music di- 
vision of the Library of Congress, Os- 
car G. Sonneck, has collected a num- 
ber of essays on his specialty in “Mis- 
cellaneous Studies in the History of 
Music” (Macmillan). 


A second series of “Poems” (Doran), 
by J. C. Squire, contains the long poem 
“Birds” as well as other verses. Mr. 
Squire is editor of the London Mer- 
cury. 


“Adventures in Swaziland” (Cen- 
tury), by Owen Rowe O’Neil, is the 
narrative of a Boer, who after being 
brought up near ‘Swaziland, educated 
at Edinburgh and Harvard, was 
made a warrior of the Queen of the 
Swazis. Much of the book recalls “Al- 
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lan Quatermain.” The adventures are 
of great interest; it is not a “travel” 
book, but the narrative of a man who 
has lived a great part of his life with a 
savage African tribe. 


A book on Naples which could be 
used as a guide is André Maurel’s 
“Fortnight in Naples” (Putnam). 


Morris Jastrow gives in “The Song 
of Songs” (Lippincott) a new transla- 
tion of that collection of love lyrics of 
Palestine, with a long introducing es- 
say, and extensive notes upon the text. 


A collection of legends and stories 
about Russia is offered in “Romance of 
Russia, from Rurik to Bolshevik” 
(Putnam) by Elizabeth W. Champney 
and Frére Champney. 


There are many garden books, but 
William E. Smythe’s “City Homes on 
Country Lanes” (Macmillan)  dis- 
cusses not only “garden-sass,” but 
hens, rabbits, squabs, bees, goats, mush- 
rooms, and many other practical topics. 


Remarkable Remarks 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN—Work is noble. 


Lizx1an Russett—I like to poke around. 


GENERAL PERSHING—Every true Ameri- 
can is a patriot. 


Roy K. Movu.tton—I believe everything 
a scientist writes. 


Dr. FRANK CRANE—Americans have to 
let it alone or get drunk. 


PRESIDENT LOWELL OF HARVARD—Uni- 
versities, if successful, must be beggars, 


Ty Coss—Nothing improves a baseball 
player like a change from one club to 
another, 


Wooprow WiLson—Those who do not 
regard the League of Nations will have to 
look out. 


‘TrotskKy—We have many enemies, but 
with America the idea of conflict is abso- 
lutely precluded. 


VICE-PRESIDENT CooLIDGE—America has 
felt the impotence and humiliation of being 
denied access to the sea. 


BEATRICE FarrFAx—Each day brings me 
letters from girls who ask: “How can I 
bring him to the point?” 


Mrs. SAMUEL GoMPERS—Women whose 
husbands earn a good living should not 
seek positions in the business world. 


Corra Harris—Love is a sort of male- 
factor of the nervous system, responsible 
for more ills of the mind and body than 
war or pestilence. 


CHARLES H. Mayo, M. D.—Any intelli- 
gent girl can acquire in two years all the 
knowledge necessary to become a_thor- 
oughly competent nurse. 


ScIENTIST LEONARD DaRwiInN—I can 
find no facts which refute the theoretical 
conclusion that the inborn qualities of 
Civilized communities are deteriorating. 


JAMES J. Monracur—After you have 
Played ten minutes with the average caddy 
you feel as if you have been playing the 
piano with Padertewski turning over the 
leaves for you. 


Rev. Witsur F. Crarts—in the female 
vampire of the screens, the immoral dance, 
and the automobile joy ride, the devil 
Possesses a trio of allurements unequalled 
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BOBBINK 


Ask for 
catalog 





& ATKINS 


Visit 
Nursery 


~ 


American-Grown Roses 





dreds of varieties. 


We grow many thousands of field-grown ROSE PLANTS in many hun- 
They are described in our ROSE CATALOG. 


Ask for special pamphlets of our Nursery Products. 
We grow Nursery Products to complete Plantings of any Magnitude 


Nurserymen and Florists 





RUTHERFORD 





NEW JERSEY 















Burpee’s Annual is the Lead- 
ing American Seed Catalog. It 
describes the Burpee Quality 
Seeds with a hundred of the 
finest vegetables and flowers 
illustrated in color. If you 
are interested in gardening 
or farming, Burpee’s Annual 
will be mailed to you free. 

Write today for your copy of Burpee’s Annual 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 






GARDEN B00 
922 
























Contains invalu- 
able information con- 
cerning both Vegetables and Flowers; 
also Lawn Grass and Agr:cultural 
Seeds. It is arranged to make selection of 
the best varieties easy for the amateur ; 
and cultural information written by ex- 
perts will help you to a successful garden. 


The book contains 224 pages and is il- 
lustrated in colors and numerous photo- 
engravings, showing the true form of 
Vegetables and Flowers offered. It also 
offers the newest Roses, Dahlias, Hardy 
Perennials, Garden Requisites, etc. 
Write today for @ copy which will be 
iled free if you mention this publication. 








OBERAMMERGAU 


PASSION PLAY 


i order that the public may be 
supplied with reliable information 
concerning accommodation in the vil- 
lage, with seats in the theatre, the 
Committee have appointed THOS. 
COOK & SON official agents for the 
Play, to whom all enquiries should be 
addressed. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
Los Angeles Montreal Toronto Vancouver 














Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Dept. 128, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


grupunts = BIBLE HARMONY 


By A. P. Adams, M.A. 
“The Test of Truth is Harmony”’ 
JOHN WANAMAKER, N. Y, Net 75 cts. 








FARM WANTED—warsiniarene give low. 





to drag girls down to corruption. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















mf Kunderd’s Wonderful 
New Ruffled Gladioli 


Send for fine catalog of 56 pages 
showing 19 varieties in colors, 
Best cultural information is 

M given, including directions for 
growing show flowers. No other 
Gladioli equal these; you can’t 
pe Wi afford to be without them in 
ee, “ your garden next summer. Send 
el m. today for the catalog—free. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


e The Originator of The Ruffed Gladiolus 
a Box 5, Goshen, Indiana, U.S.A, 
a 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Popular Routes; Abundant Sightseeing; First Class Ho- 
tels; Skilled Interpretation of European Art, History, 
—- Music; Travel Schools for Intensive Language 
tudy. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 

































est price, and full particulars. LL. JONES, Box 617, Olney, Ill. 


65 E, Franklin Street Boston Mass. 
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GIVE THEM 


Baker’sCocoa 
TO DRINK 


The almost unceasing ac- 
tivity with which children 
work off their surplus en- 
ergy makes good and nutri- 
tious food a con- 
tinual necessity. 
Of all the food 
drinks Baker’s 
Cocoa is the 
most perfect, 
supplying as it 
does much valu- 
_ able material 
for the upbuild- 
ing of their growing bodies. 
Justas good for older people. 
It is delicious, too, of fine 
flavor and aroma. 


MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 


REO. U.S. PAT. OFF, 

















Allen’s Synonyms 
and Antonyms 
By F. Sturges Allen 


HE book that thousands of business 

men, lawyers, doctors, ministers, and 

writers consult as their “word special- 
ist.” In its 500 pages there are five times 
as many synonyms and twice as many an- 
tonyms as any other word book, including 
plain indications as to their correct use. 
Booth Tarkington: “It contains what every 
reader should know.” No matter what 
word books you now have you need Allen’s 
Synonyms and Antonyms too, $3.00 where- 
ever books are sold or direct from the pub- 
lishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 NEW YORK 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HUUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the 


English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


Long Days. 


1. Tell what pictures an artist might make 


to illustrate the poem. 


. Explain the last two lines. 


To what types of workers does the poem 
refer? é 


. What attitude toward life does the writer 


think most praiseworthy? 


5. Explain the various figures of speech on 


. What 


which the poem is based. 
is the writer’s belief concerning 


failure? 


. Lem Hovuper on Free Verse. 
. Explain the ditterence between Free Verse 


and ordinary verse. 


. Why does Mr. Butler speak of Court-officer 


Durfey’s uniform? 

Explain the satire contained in the expres- 
sion, “Too tired or too impatient to bother 
with rhyme and meter.” 


. Explain in detail the characteristics of a 


sonnet. 


. Explain in full the reference to Gibbon’s 


“History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” 


. What relation is there between the work 


of an architect and the work of a poet? 
Explain the satire in the paragraph con- 
cerning architects. 

In what sense is a poet the maker of a 
cameo? 

Explain the comparison of the making of 
a watch and the making of a poem. 


. Why does Mr. Butler use such familiar il- 


lustrations ? 


. Does the last paragraph of the article con- 


tradict what precedes? 


- What makes the last paragraph excellent 


as a concluding paragraph? 
. History Teaches. 


. Give a clear talk in which you explain the 


theory that is emphasized in the series of 
pictures. 


. Write a composition in which you point 


out the contrasts between Mr. van Loon’s 
pictures and the pictures that are printed 
in many daily papers. 


IV. James Bryce. 


1. Make a list of Mr. 


Bryce’s praiseworthy 
characteristics. Arrange the topics in uit- 
able order; then give a talk on Mr. Bryce 
and -his work. 


2. Explain how Professor Giddings accounts 
for Mr Bryce’s ability. 

3. Explain in full the criticism that is im- 
plied in the last paragraph. 

V. When the Pope Dies. 

1. Consider the article as an example of ex- 
position. Make an outline that will show 
the writer’s plan. 

2. Point out the various expressions that aid 
in making the article coherent. 

8. Write a description based on one of the 
pictures that accompany the article. Make 
use of words that have suggesti power. 

Vi. Not So Fast. 


vi 
1. 


2. 


. The article is about the length of an or- 


dinary school composition. Consider it as 
a model. What does it illustrate concern- 
ing the following? (a) The finding of a 
subject; (b) The development of thought; 
(ec) Making an introduction; (d) Mak- 
ing a conclusion; (e) Paragraphing; (f) 
Use of familiar expressions. 

Point out the contrast indicated between 
the pioneers and the people of today. 
Explain what sorts of work modern Platos, 


* Miltons, Dantes, and Michael Angelos could 


accomplish. 

1. New Books and Old. Book Reviews. 
Draw up a plan for the princi.al events 
in a play based on the life of Shakespeare. 
Explain the criticism: ‘Its stories are 
pointless; plot is non-existent; and the 


style is crude.” 
What makes “As You Like It” an appro- 


, priate title for the article thet follows? 


Why did Shakespeare call his play “As 
You Like It’’? 


. Explain the criticism of modern readers 


in the first sentence of “Wildne to Pat- 


tern.” 


. Write a section of the outlined story of 


Bob Hollister. : 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A. M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


1. When the Pope Dies, A Pontificate Beset 


1. 


oo pr 
. 


a1 
mY 


. Why have _ the 


. Show how the 


» The Washington Conference, 


with Trials, Death of the Pope. 

Try to picture in your mind the election 
of a Pope as it would appear if you saw 
it on the screen. 

What are the considerations that are said 
to be prominent in the present election? 


. Make a list of the Popes who have been 


considered greatest and explain -ne basis of 
their fame. 

Compare the position of a Pope today with 
that of Gregory VII. Account for the dif- 


ference. 


. Show why the French Revolution was a 


“trying period of the Church’s history.” 
Describe the relations of the Papacy and 
the present French Republic and show how 
the war affected those relations. 

Describe the relations of Bismarck and the 
Catholic Church. 

Sketch the relations of the Papacy with 
the modern Italian Government. 


. Why is it said that Benedict XV “acquitted 


himself with dignity and discretion” dur- 
ing the war? 


. Describe “the loss of temporal power” by 


the Papacy and explain why “the Church 
has gained in spiritual strength.” 

The British Empire—James_ Bryce, 
America Shares in Britain’s Loss, The 
End of the Legislative Union, Lord 
Northcliffe on India, The Canadian 
Elections. 

On what does the reputation of Bryce as “a 
man of affairs,” a “traveler,” and “a 
writer” rest? 


. Describe Bryce’s relations with America. 


Why is Bryce’s “American Commonwealth” 
considered the best book on the American 
Government? 


. Why is James Bryce considered a type of 


Anglo-American gentleman worthy of imi- 
tation by American youth? 


. Show how a sense of realities is emerging 


in Ireland. What difficulties have been 
overcome and what difficulties still persist? 
Look up the acts of the British Govern- 
ment in relation to the Sultan which have 
aroused the Indian Moslems. Do you think 
that, therefore, “the recent British policy 
with reference to Turkey and the Sultan” 
should be reversed? 

Explain what this shows about the parties 
of Canada and their principles. 

The Farmer’s Troubles, The National 
Agricultural Conference. 

prices of agricultural 
“fallen far more rapidly than 


products 
far more rapidly than 


general prices, 
wages”? 


. Explain why the farmer has not followed 


the trend of manufacturing, transportation 
and commerce toward consolidation. Show 
how this has affected him adversely. 


. Compare the farmer’s methods of financing 


his business with those used by the manu- 
facturer and the merchant. Account for the 


difference. 

listed subjects “which 
clamor for discussion by the conf2rence” 
are related to the prosperity of the 
farmer. 
Explain President Harding’s proposals for 
helping the farmer and their limitations. 
A Pan- 
American Conference. 
Summarize the latest developments in the 
Siberian question, Shantung, and “a show- 
down of commitments.” 
Look up the “conditions in Guatemala, 
Haiti, San Domingo, Nicaragua, ant 
Cuba”; “the Peru-Bolivia tangle”; and 
“the relations between the United States 
and Mexico” which the International Con- 
ference of the American Republics might 
discuss. 


. The National Government—The Story of 


the Week. 

Summarize the important aspects of financ- 
ing the proposed bonus as seen by Secre- 
tary Mellon. 


. What would be the advantage of the pro- 


posed “Reorganization of Government De- 
partments” ? 


. History Teaches. . 
. In how many different time- and — 


can you find history teaching this lesson 








